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(1) 4 Castnemos Uneess ry Lec depart iy R. N. Ingle, M. epheenfllg e oy ed (10) After a fortnight’s hon aintance with yo ur system I committed to memory a 


witl 1 the possibilities fia ovement to memory which the lectures open up.’ (2) As hia f Taxe s Ma ent Act (121 sections) in five or six hours. —E. J. SUMNER, ‘ 
a device for memorising, or as a System « f Memo ory-training, Prof. Loisette’s method Surveyor of T Axe ‘GG sreat advantage to strong memory, ir -_ ulable ai d to weak 4 
is admirable.—R. A. Proctor. (3) Pheslelentes al and scientific.—Dr. ANDREW one.— Rev. Dr. BucKLEY. (12 op ee Charder oe - Fren ny po age 

Wits N Boro 188 3). We hope recommend Loisette’s System.—Dr. A. Wi in 3 days. —W. C. PATTERSON. (13) Top in examinz TH 1AS Tait , M.A., 

(Jar )). (4) L intend to educate my son entirely on your Systen Chere is Glasgow. (14) Success at examination of the ae a Chartered Ac« ountants. 

more teak al training in it than in many treatises on Philosophy. Re vs ©. & C. E. Br ADLY. (15) Teenendenty popular in Oxford.—Pa// sy Gazette, 4th ’ 
Cock1nG, M.A.Oxon., Rector « whys ee. (5) Three Exams. pas sod. -~Rev. R. Dewe, February 1890. (16) aa id and interesting lecture to avery le arge cla s of University | 
B.A.Camb. (6) The applications of yo System as numerous as the affairs of _— Students.—Camdbridge Daily News, 2 asth October 1889. (17) Course of lectures very 

Rev. J. Amos, M.A.Camb. (7 ) ‘ae -xcellent tr: vag Companion. —Comman successful. - Cambridge Indepe ndent, 23d Noe manies 18 89. (18) For Lectures in 

|. B. Have, R.N. (8) Tau ght by corres “a yndenc Ir n three weeks | was able ¢ to Manchester see Courier, 17 th Oct. 1890. (19) See The . cottis h Leader of 13th 

memorise the names, et of more than “ 2 men. . W. JAMIEs Major. B.S.C. june 1890, Eveni» Dispatch 13th June, Ed ye rgh Evening News 13th June, 

(9) An invigorating phys iolo gical exercis A. Car ARTER, M.D., L. RC. P. Et lin.etc. Educational yoy “t4th ~on and Scotsman 6th Tone. 


“—_ Prospectus Post Free from PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 37 New Oxford Street, London. 
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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :—‘ An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to ‘the wants of Infants,’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'’S FOOD | | 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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LIFE & FIRE Assurance Institution. 


NEW PROSPECTUS ( Apply to the Head Office- NEW PROSPECTUS 
Issued < 9 and 10 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, Issued 

30. NEW YEAR’S DAY. LONDON, E.C. \ NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
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R. M‘DOWELL & SONS’ 
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THE ANCLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, . 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE ‘LIABILITY, AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, 170,660 


Head Office—Quann Srassr, Mesourne. 
South Australian Branch—Rovat EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LivERPooL STREET, HOBART. 

London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Loca! Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq. 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 


DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank’s Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


Interest payable half-y: sali. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, New SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPITAL,. . . £2,090,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . £800,000 
Paip-up CAPITAL, . . £400,000 |} RESERVE Funp, . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WitLiAM STREET, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 





CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares) £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, £250,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROY AL CH ARTER. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM CurisTIAN, Esq. Emice Levita, Esq. 
Sir H. S. Cunnincuam, K.C.LE. WiLtiaM PaTErRsON, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. RoBERT STEWART, Esq. 

Joun HowarpD GwyTHER, Esq. James WHITTALL, Esq. 
Manager—Jounxn Howarp GwyTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Caces Lewis. 

Secretary—WIiLLIAM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THE NATIONAL Bank OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 


Inspector—THOMAS FORREST. 


Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lum; Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. Hankow. 
Penang. ee Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 





44, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





CapiTAL FuLty SuBscriBED, £1,000,000 © 0 
CapiTaL Paip UP, . 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FUND IN HANp, OVER 40,000 0 Oo 
UNCALLED CAPITAL, 873,931 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
Apo.F von Anpr& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wyitys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
‘ - for Three or Four Years. 
ae for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 


cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpinsurGu, January 1891. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, : £332,876 
PAIDTIPCAPIVAL, . 3 « « « «© «© -« 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, 16,438 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq. me oronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S. , Agents, 
17 Duke Strreet, EpInsurGH. 





REALISATION. AND -DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 

GrorGE AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq., C. on Chairman. 
GeorGE Topp CuiEng, Esq., C acs Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, E dinburgh. 
Joun M CRABBIE, Esq. , Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncrEiFF, be ‘A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun WarRRACK, Esq., ‘Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Ww. B. DuNLopP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DeBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PusBLic 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


THE BRITISH LAW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . . : ONE MILLION. 
Head Ofice—s5 LotusurY, BANK, Lonpon, E.C. 


Chairman—Sir HENRY WATSON ong KER (Messrs. Parker, Garrett & Parker), 
Rectory House, St. Michael’s Alley, E.C. 


£505,000. 





Vice-Chairman—HENRY TuRTON ~ lee Esq. (Messrs. Norton. Rose, Norton 


& Co.) Westminster, S.W., and 574 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Manager and Secretary—H. Foster CUTLER. 
EDINBURGH BOARD. 


Branch Offiice—s3 GEORGE STREET. 
Chairman—RoBeEKT STRATHERN, Esq., W.S., 12 South Charlotte St., Edinburgh. 
THOMAS AITKEN, Esgq., Leith 
G. T. BaLFou k-KINNEAR, Esq., W.S. (Messrs. Hamilton, Kinnear & Beatson, 
W.S.), Edinburgh 
5. 3. James SON, Leng (Messrs. Boyd, Jameson & Kelly, W.S.), Leith. 
Ricuarp Less, Esq., Town Clerk, Galashiels. 
Josiau Livincston, ~ “ay Merchant, Edinburgh. 


Davip Lye tt, Esq., W.S. (Messrs. Horne & Lyell, W.S.), Edinburgh. 
District Pai Aime J. Houston Barry, 53 George Street. 
Bankers—TueE Rovat BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
Glasgow Branch—176 WEST GEORGE STREET 


Resident Managers—Dick, STEVENSON & Murr, Solicitors. 

District Secretary—Joun R. Watson, A.I.A 
Applications for Agencies are invited. 
tion may be obtained at the above Branch Offices. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SE RVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 
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Full particulars of terms and other informa- 


Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 





FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the BisHor or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowneg, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN or PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisu, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began September 17. 








CT ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
‘ WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY. ST. ANDREWS, 


THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, LrD., 


Ho.tesLey Bay, SUFFOLK. 

FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 

The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
ure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
reeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Whee 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 


Riding, Swimming, etc. 
Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. . 


NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, are in CIRCULATION 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample Supply 
of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they 


appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 
TWO CUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS 


N.8.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the 
Library, and CATALOGUES OF SURPLUS COPIES with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitep) 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES— 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 244 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 


3Y 
W. E. HENLEY. 


Price §s. Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 











LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, W.C. 
NEW NOVEL BY W., E, NORRIS, 


FOURTH EDITION. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 315. 6d. 
MARCIA. By W. E. Norris, ‘Author of Thirlby Hall,’ 


‘Major and Minor,’ ‘ My Friend Jim,’ ete. etc. 





Mr. Norris has the light touch of Tha: keray, who guides us through three or four 
generations as gracefully as a well-bred man might point out the portraits of his 
ancestors in the family picture gallery.'—Quarter/y Review. 


‘The author of Marcia holds a high place among the novelists of the day. He 
writes admirable English, has a keen grasp of the character, and very often there 
are touches in his writings of which Thackeray would not have been ashamed. In 
many respects his present venture is not unworthy of his well-established fame, and 
2 better worth reading than the majority of its contemporaries.’—/ohn 

IML, 

Mr. Norris Marcia ends happily. This story will certainly increase his already 

nigh reputation.’ —Church Bells. . 

hue = W. E. Norris is pretty certain to be clever and amusing, and 

+s are ip 4 eects 10 expectation of finding a story as good in its Way as its 
unners from the same hand will assuredly not be disappointed. It is a long 

a igh tell; but it does not seem ] ng to read. The buoyancy of style and fresh- 

tone carry the reader unfatigued to the end.—Saturday Review. 


Siti: eerie : Ge . 

‘ie arcia, regarded as a character-study in recent fiction, has few more conscien- 

yep > age — works of art. The Bretts and Archdale are almost equally worthy 
‘study, and the personages of the second generation are charming.’— Scotsman. 


smn ss xceptionally ‘ lever, vigorous, and true in its delineation of character, 
aretully worked out in all its details, and skilfully written.’—G/asgow Herald. 
‘ No one now 


M 4 adays can treat English society with a touch so firm and graceful as 
r. Norris, and ‘ 


he has done nothing better than Marcia.’—Manchester Guardian. 

senate pepedg always been a clever and cultured writer, and now after years of 

leietaaiee A gg sere ape a sere artist in fiction. /arcia possesses all that 

previons elients o p — eee, and distinction of style which marked his 

ing plot.'—Man _ has com ined therewith an elaborate and often deeply interest- 
PAOKs es chester Examiner. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
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Pulvermacher’s 


ELECTRIC GIRDLE 


Price TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS, 


Is the CHEAPEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCE ever offered to the Public, and for restoring lost 


nerve and muscular power it has no equal. 


Pulvermacher’s Electric Girdle, 
Whilst powerful enough to deflect a needle across the Atlantic 
Ocean, is so harmless that a child can wear it without discomfort, 
and for RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, and 
NEURALGIA §it acts like a charm. Testimonials for torpid 
liver, indigestion, and nervous debility have been received by 
thousands at 


PULVERMACHER’S Galvanic Establishment, 


194 Regent Street, London, W. 
Pamphiets Free. 
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BLACK anp WHITE 


/s the Name which has been chosen for a 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL 
The First Number of which appeared Yesterday. 





N the last twenty-one years there has been no new illustrated journal of importance. During that period the 
I population of the English-speaking countries has largely increased, a vast new reading public has sprung up, 
the taste for art has made rapid progress among all classes, the art of printing has been enormously improved, 

and a new spirit has entered into journalism. The Directors of BLACK AND WHITE believe, therefore, that the 
a paper of great mechanical, literary, and artistic 





time has come when the public will welcome a new illustrated paper 
excellence. Extensive and elaborate preparations have been made during the past year, and everything is now 
in readiness for publication. 


In the Pictorial Department, the Art Editor, Mr. M. H. Spre_MANN, has been fortunate in securing 
the services of a great number of distinguished men; there are, indeed, but few artists of note whose names do 
not appear in the list of contributors. 


Many novel methods of illustration will be employed, and News will be fully and adequately illustrated. 
Capable correspondents have been appointed in all parts of the world, and they may be relied upon for efficiency. 
But in all cases the news-illustrations will be presented in an agreeable manner from the artistic point of view, and 
will never be ‘scamped.’ Fine Art Works and the chefs d’a@uvres of the Old Masters will constitute another fvature. 


The best engravers in London have been employed. Mr. Lacour, who stands with one or two others at the 
head of his profession, will, as manager of the engraving staff, maintain a high degree of excellence ; while the best 
available artist-workmen have also been secured. Indeed, the quality of the Engraving in BLACK AND WHITE 
will surpass everything which has appeared before in any weekly paper. 


The Literary Department of BLACK AND WHITE is no less rich in well-known names. Hitherto the 
tradition of illustrated journalism in England has been artistic and not literary. ‘The letterpress of illustrated papers 
has not been taken seriously. It has been regarded as padding to accompanying pictures, nothing more; and no 
illustrated journal has been distinguished as a critical organ or a social and literary influence. BLACK AND WHITE 
will proceed on other lines. Its letterpress will be as interesting as its pictures; to a certain extent the two sections 
will be interdependent—a rational and intimate connection between the literary and art departments being one of 


the chief strengths of the new paper. 


A special feature of BLACK AND WHITE will be the publication every week of a complete Short Story 
by a writer of distinction; and among those who have already promised to contribute are Messrs. WALTER BESANT, 
Tuomas Harpy, W. E. Norris, RuDYARD KIPLING, GRANT ALLEN, JAMES Payn, W. CLARK RussELL, F. C, PHILIPs, 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON, HAMILTON AipF, JEROME K. JEROME, JusTIN M‘Cartuy, M.P., Justin) HUNTLY 
M‘Cartuy, M.P., OswaLp CrawrurD, C.M.G., HENRY JAMES, BRET HARTE, FRANK STOCKTON, JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
WituiaM Westa.t, J. M. Barriz, ‘Q.,’ F. W. Ropinson, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs, ALEXANDER, Mrs. ALFRED 
Hunt, and Mrs. W. K. Cuiirrorp. Mr. STEVENSON’s new book, ‘The South Seas,’ will be published serially, one 
letter appearing every week, with illustrations from material supplied by Mr. Stevenson himself. Signed Articles 
will be published occasionally; New Books will be promptly Reviewed; Music, the Theatres, Sport, and Art 
will be treated by writers of the first rank; and there will be many points of novelty in the journalistic methods 


employed. 


Those who are acquainted with the subject are aware that the printing of English illustrated periodicals and 
weekly journals has long been inferior to the printing of those of America, Germany, and France. It is the aim of 
the Directors of BLACK AND WHITE to remove this reproach ; and, after careful investigation, they have imported 
a number of special printing machines from abroad. They are confident that these machines can produce fine! 
printing than any usually seen in England; and with the new process which is to be employed for the treatment of 
paper before printing, there is little doubt that the new paper will surpass in mechanical excellence of production 
all other English papers, and will rival the efforts of the best American presses. 
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NOTES 

On Monday the ‘health of the patriot Arabi’ was 
brought under the notice of the House of Lords by Lord 
De la Warr. He could vouch for Arabi's patriotism, 
but was very anxious about his health. As was to be 
expected, Lord Salisbury failed not to note that the ques- 
tion of the rebel leader's patriotism is one of rank and of 
political ethics. If he had been an officer of lower grade 
and influence, and had made an unsuccessful attempt to 
dethrone his sovereign and seize upon Egypt and the 
property of Egypt’s creditors, he would have been shot 
without compunction. Being Arabi Pasha, and having 
come so near success and done so much mischief, a British 
Government thought it wise to have him spared and de- 
ported to the fine climate and the charming scenery of 
Ceylon. It certainly seems a shame that so many men 
who would be rebels if they dared are allowed to be patriots 
at large, and that Arabi should be kept so far apart from 
Egypt as Ceylon. His health, however, is all right ; and 
if he only lives long enough to see the advent of a Glad- 
stonian Foreign Secretary, he will look not merely for re- 
call but for reinstatement and indemnity as well. 


In the Commons the Tithes Bill occupied the evening 
of Monday. All the original clauses were carried and 
several new ones. On Tuesday, the magazine rifle being 
disposed of, the House devoted itself to the question of 
secondary education in Scotland. The discussion was only 
notable fora statement by the Lord Advocate to the effect 
that Government purposed to set aside money for the im- 
provement of secondary education in Scotland—a project 
with which who shall find fault? The lack of secondary 
schools in Scotland has long been a national disgrace, 
and one evil consequence is that the universities have 
had to do for one or two years of a lad’s life what 
ought to have been done for him in the grammar school. 
Now we may expect to see a barrier erected at the gates 
of the universities by the action of the Executive Com- 
mission which is at present at work, and it will be neces- 
sary to fill up the gap to be created between university 
and parish school. The Government is only proposing 
to walk to some extent on the lines laid down by John 
Knox and to begin upon the completion of his admirable 
scheme of national education. On Tuesday the House 
further agreed to the motion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
for the appointment of a committee on the question of 
the hours worked by railway servants, and passed the 
Tithes Bill through committee. 


Tue debate on the magazine rifle (whose ‘marks’ are 
as mysterious as the brands of champagne under over- 
taxation and over-production) will not tend to reassure 
military ‘alarmists ’—or experts. Perhaps the best sug- 
gestion in the debate came from Sir Walter Barttelot, 
who would arm a couple of Indian brigades on active 
service with the rifle, and abide by the result. The 


authorities began by sending a dozen rifles to certain 
colonels, who of course placed them in the hands of 
picked men and reported on their experiences. But none 
in office thought of placing the weapon at first in the hands 
of the average Tommy. That is, the most practical and 
conclusive of all experiments was omitted. No wonder 
that Mr. Stanhope had to confess he had been a little 
hasty—under journalistic pressure, of course ; no wonder 
that The Times was jubilant. If Mr. Stanhope proved 
that the British rifle is not really twice as expensive as 
the French or the German, he did not efface the unplea- 
sant impression that persons pecuniarily interested in 
pushing the rifle had had some say in judging it. Nor— 
what is worse—did he convince his hearers that it is not 
infinitely too complicated and delicate a machine to be of 
permanent service in the field. 





On Wednesday the House of Commons recaptured 
some of its reputation as the home of oratory. The 
occasion was the motion for the second reading of a 
measure introduced by Mr. Gladstone for the purpose 
(as some say) of rendering the position of Irish Protes- 
tants untenable under Home Rule and of rewarding the 
Irish priests for their opposition to Mr. Parnell. Mr. 
Gladstone's speech was no feeble echo of his best days, 
and called forth plaudits and compliments from both 
sides of the House. Mr. Smith followed with admirable 
good sense. Nobody in Britain should care three straws 
whether the Lord Lieutenant or the Lord Chancellor be 
a Roman Catholic or not. It is matter of controversy 
whether the disability has or has not any real existence ; 
and there are many who would like to have found the 
Government in line with not Colonel Saunderson—{ whose 
capital fighting speech was absolutely devoid of human 
interest)—but Sir Henry James. However, Mr. Glad- 
stone 





perhaps with a view of asserting his supremacy in 
the art of recantation—chose to fight the question upon 
party lines and with a political object ; and there was 
no help for it but to give him battle. Mr. Smith was 
malicious enough to ask him why his speech was not made 
and his bill introduced between 1868 and 1885 ; but there 
was none so intemperate as to attempt an answer. Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Henry James spoke ably in support of the 
principle of the measure, the Attorney-General doubted 
its necessity, and the House by a majority of 33 declined 
to have anything more to do with it. 





Tue adjournment of the Commons was moved on Thurs- 
day night by Mr. Lowther, to call attention to the case of 
Walter Hargan. Hargan, he contended—who showed his 
bravery first by defending a woman from a gang of rowdies 
and then by seeking to avoid a quarrel with them—did no 
more than he was bound to do unless he was prepared to 
yield§them his life. In similar circumstances Mr. Lowther 
would have done the same himself—with this exception, 
that the odds were very largely in favour of his missing 
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his man ; and he challenged his friends to an utterance 
of equal freedom. Colonel Dawnay, who seconded the 
motion, indulged in a Timhealyitish attack upon Mr. Justice 
Charles. It elicited a defence of the Judge from Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, who, however, admitted the original 
sentence to have been excessive. The Home Secretary 
contended that the ends of justice had been met by the 
reduction of the sentence from twenty years’ penal servi- 
tude to twelve months’ imprisonment, and mentioned that 
his action was greatly influenced by the evident desire of 
Hargan to avoid an encounter. Sir William Harcourt 
rather unexpectedly supported Mr. Matthews, whereupon 
Mr. Labouchere accused Home Secretaries, past and pre- 
sent, of always backing each other. At the end of the 
debate Mr. Lowther withdrew his motion, but intimated 
his intention of placing certain important documents con- 
nected with the case before the Home Secretary, and 
expressed his hope that a consideration of these would 
lead to a favourable issue. 





Proressor Dicey paid a well-merited tribute to Lord 
Hartington at the banquet of the Liberal Union Club on 
Wednesday in referring to him as the Saviour of the 
Union. Lord Hartington in reply of course made no great 
speech to the country, but only one appropriate to the 
occasion and to after-dinner listeners. He confessed to an 
unbridled delight in the late misfortunes and disgraces of 
the Home Rule party, which amusement he considered 
legitimate enough. As for the Irish members, they always 
ask for all they can get, and when they ve got it they 
always ask for more. Ifthey see they can’t get much they 
take the little they can—and so ad infinitum. In this con- 
nection he called attention to Mr. M°Carthy’s reticence 
on all points on which-he fears defeat, and in the absence 
of good explanation he pointed out that we must take 
heed of none but Mr. Parnell. He went on to remark the 
sense of defeat and despair at present visible in Home Rule 
ranks, and he finished with a telling description of the 
pitiful schemers who now lead the Irish party. 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States, which is pro- 
bably the only tribunal within the length and breadth of 
the Republic upon whose competence and honesty no 
shadow of suspicion rests, has decided that it has juris- 
diction to review the decisions of the district judges of 
Alaska. Probably the point would never have been dis- 
puted had Mr. Blaine not expected to make political capi- 
tal out of the move. Of course the diplomatic question 
remains untouched, and it will no doubt be kept in that 
position until after the Presidential election. It is, how- 
ever, satisfactory to know that a definite statement of the 
law will be obtained in the W. P. Sayward case without 
regard to the tactics of American politicians. 





Sir Henry Locu and Mr. Cecil Rhodes have, it is 
understood, been repeatedly closeted with the heads 
of the Colonial and Foreign Offices. The future of 
Manicaland is at stake. The High Commissioner and 
the Premier of Cape Colony (who is also the directing 
spirit of the South African Chartered Company) have no 
doubt been able to lay before Downing Street a record of 
what has been done and what it is yet proposed to do in 
the Zambesi region. A railway carried already as far as 
Mafeking ; a line of road and telegraph extending to the 
neighbourhood of Mount Hampden ; steps already taken 
for the keeping of the Queen’s peace and the development 
of the surface and underground resources of the region of 
the ‘ancient gold workings’ ; an application for British 
protection from the King of Gazaland and other chiefs of 
the plateau ; measures adopted or in contemplation for con- 
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trolling and trading with the country north of the Zambesi, 
as far as the shores of the Nyassa and ‘Tanganyika Lakes 
—these will be among the reasons for standing fast by 
the Chartered Company and its claims. On the other 
hand there are to consider the value of the Portuguese 
historic claims in the ‘ Empire of Monomotepa, dead or 
dormant for centuries—the shadow of a shade ; and the 
risks of further offending the national pride of our ancient 
ally, provoking collision with her subjects, and bringing 
down the monarchy with a run. 
in a very comfortable way. 
Rio and Valparaiso. 


The monarchy is not 
Oporto has been imitating 
There has been an attempt at a 
civil and military revolt. It was suppressed, not without 
fighting and bloodshed in the streets ; but there is evi- 
dence that the plot has important ramifications. Portugal 


needs all her guns and money and patriotism at home. 





Tue Dominion Parliament has been dissolved, and the 
great question during the coming elections will be that 
of the future commercial (embracing the political) rela- 
tions between Canada and the neighbouring Republic. 
Mr. Longley, the Liberal leader, has been making a 
pilgrimage to Washington in search of inspiration, and 
it now appears that that sweet thing Reciprocity is to 
overthrow the Macdonald Government in the coming 
campaign. Beautiful pictures are drawn of the great 
markets that will open for Canadian produce, of the 
evanishment of fishery and other disputes, and of a 
reign of peace (under the protecting Stars and Stripes) 
throughout the American Continent. It is well ; but all 
questions of allegiance apart, what of the mother-country, 
which opens her markets freely for Canadian goods while 
the Republic loads them with prohibitive duties? Is 
Canada to reward her complaisance by continuing to 
burden her manufacturers, while the hostile tariffs of 
Washington provoke the Dominion to amity? It would 
be a great triumph for M‘Kinleyism and Mr. Blaine, 
but it would produce much searching of hearts at home. 


V 





He will neither be led 
Wissmann 


Emin Pasua isa white elephant. 
nor be driven ; and he is very costly to keep. 
complains bitterly in the papers printed in the last White 
Book of his tendency to take the road he ought not to go, 
to get to daggers-drawn with the Arabs, and to rid himself 
of three times as much money as he is authorised to spend. 
His latest scheme is said to contemplate German opera- 
tions upon the Victoria Lake that would be the death 
of British influence. Germany could not approve of this 
without flying in the face of treaties on which the ink is 
hardly dry. Somehow the Pasha seems to cherish a 
grudge against the nation that sent out an expedition to 
his relief. Between them, Mr. Stanley and the crack his 
skull received at Bagamoyo have not improved him in 
health, eyesight, or temper. On the whole it was a piece 
of luck for us that he was not induced to undertake the 
care of British East Africa. 





Tue Caledonian Railway servants quickly followed the 
example of their North British comrades in capitulating 
on the company’s terms, and the only remaining vestige 
of the great dispute consists of some hundreds of men 
who still choose to regard themselves as on ‘the strike- 
roll, though in point of fact they have been left with- 
out employment, their places having been filled by wiser 
men. Councillor Tait and the other leaders refuse to 
acknowledge defeat in so many words, but even they 
admit that in their opinion the servants ought to have 
had ‘a much better settlement’ than the one forced 
upon them,’ while they threaten an early resumption of 
the struggle unless means are taken to remedy existing 
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grievances. The decision thus expressed is applauded by 
those Gladstonian M.P.’s, town councillors, and dissenting 
clergymen who did their utmost to prolong the dispute. 
It is probable, however, that the appointment of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee to consider the hours of railway ser- 
vants and the action taken by the companies’ officials will 
prevent any recrudescence for many years to come. Lord 
Tweeddale, the Chairman of the North British Company, 
at a meeting of the shareholders this week, defended the 
action of the directors, and intimated an intention of de- 
vising a scheme which would re-establish friendly relations 
between employers and employed. Sir James King, who 
presided at a similar meeting of the Caledonian Company, 
declined to discuss the matter. 





Oruer labour troubles are less alarming now than 
a week ago. The Liverpool tug-boat men have been 
bafled—in the meantime at least ; for the owners have 
laid up half their vessels, and the remainder, worked by 
non-union hands, has been found sufficient for the require- 
ments of the port. On the recommendation of the 
Federated Trades’-Union of Cardiff, shipping traffic in the 
harbour has been paralysed because the Bute Dock Com- 
pany has taken action against six tippers accused of breach 
of contract. The West of Scotland ironmasters, who put 
out their furnaces some months ago, have offered to re- 
kindle them, provided the workers accept a reduction of 
wages proportionate to the fall in pig-iron, but the 
strikers persist in their demand for the old rate of pay, 
with time and a-half for Sunday labour. A crisis in 
the Cleveland iron trade has been averted by the 
miners, who at first protested against a reduction of more 
than two and a-half per cent., agreeing to work for a 
couple of months for five per cent. less than formerly. The 
coal-miners of South Wales, whose remuneration is regu- 
lated by a sliding-scale, have this week received an advance 
of two and a-half per cent., making a total of fifty-five per 
cent. on the standard of 1879. Messrs. Moorwood, Sons 
and Co. of Sheffield have successfully resisted a strike in 
their works, and have thus vindicated and established their 
right to choose their own employees. 


Tue Duke of Argyll has written a forcible and sensible 
letter on the subject of State interference in trade mat- 
ters. Decidedly of opinion that no ‘ short Act of Parlia- 
ment’ either ought to or can regulate the value of labour, 
he argues that to place such an unusual power in the 
hands of a Government department would be an infringe- 
ment on the personal liberty which belongs of right to 
every man in the selling of his own labour and in the hiring 
of the labour of others. It is becoming, as His Grace 
observes, a perfect craze, and a very dangerous one, to 
suppose that all the inconveniences which attach to the 
operation of natural laws can be remedied by ‘ short Acts 
of Parliament.’ In fact, he adds, people now seem to 
forget that there are any natural laws at all to regulate the 
value of things—a forgetfulness which is sure to end in 
disaster. Strikes are perfectly legitimate, he proceeds, 
when they do not involve breach of contract ; but that is 
inexcusable, as it strikes at the root of confidence—the 
sole foundation of all commercial transactions and of all 
investments of capital. In truth, the inconveniences com- 
mon to both parties in strikes are the best specific for 
unreasonableness in both. 





AN important decision affecting the question of copy- 
right has been given in Chicago. A judge in that city 
refused to restrain a firm of publishers from pirating The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, He held that any bookseller in 
the United States has the right to publish—Anglicé, to 
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steal—all portions of the Encyclopedia excepting such as 
were written by American authors. It is also rumoured 
that the much advertised International Copyright Bill is 
unlikely to become law. If this splendid experiment in 
generosity does fail, its collapse will be contemplated here 
without a pang. The discussion has not been without its 
uses, and the highmindedness of the American publisher, 
who would have it known that he is the soul of honour, 
has been magnificently advertised. 





Arter a litigation lasting in one form or another from 
10th September 1887 to Thursday last, the important case 
of Sharpe v. Wakefield is at last concluded. The Lords 
have still to give formal judgment, but the Lord Chan- 
cellor plainly intimated that they had determined to dis- 
miss the appeal. The point in dispute was whether the 
licensing justices were or were not empowered to refuse the 
renewal of a licence merely on the ground of the character 
and needs of the neighbourhood : it being conceded that 
there was nothing to be said against the management of 
the house or the applicant personally. The question 
turned on the construction of the Licensing Acts of 1829, 
1872, 1874; and the Courts held in succession that the 
magistrates had an absolute judicial discretion in grant- 
ing or refusing a licence as long as they acted in good 
faith, The case is undoubtedly a hard one for inn- 
keepers. The pressure put upon justices in many parts 
of the country to lessen the number of inns and public- 
houses in their districts is continuous. A little cheap 
popularity is easily gained by yielding to the clamour ; 
yet to do so is to inflict a serious injury on a respectable 
body of tradesmen, and seriously inconvenience a neigh- 
bourhood. And in the present state of public opinion one 
ean scarce hope for legislative interference. 





Ernest Meissonier (1815-1891) enjoyed the distine- 
tion of painting pictures that commanded greater prices 
than those of any man alive. His merits indeed were 
obvious: so obvious that no millionaire could go wrong 
with him. It has been said that he painted great pictures 
on tiny canvases ; but to accept the proposition were surely 
to have an original conception of greatness. Again, it is 
claimed for him that he was the heir of artists so various 
and so complete as Terburg and Mieris and Gerard 
Dow ; and again it has to be noted that these men 
painted the life they lived and knew, while M. Meis- 
sonier’s world was purely factitious——was indeed a last 
expression of that passion for strange suits which was 
a characteristic of Romanticism. The truth is, M. Meis- 
sonier was French of the French: French in his care for 
microscopic detail, French in his patient ingenuity and 
his conscientious disdain for what seemed to him bad 
work, French in the neatness of his ambitions, French in 
the dry and somewhat impersonal quality of his colour, the 
logical effect of his line, and the trim assurance of his 
effects. ‘Il avait mieux que personne le pittoresque de 
tout le monde’; and that is why, in France and out of 
it, he seemed the culmination we know. It is impossible 
that posterity—or that part of it which counts—should 
endorse the opinion of his contemporaries. 





Tue week’s obituary also includes the names of Mr. 
Charles Chaplin, a Gallicised Englishman, a well-known 
painter of elegant women ; of the Rev. R. E. H. Plumptre, 
a sound Churchman and admirable scholar, whose transla- 
tions of Sophocles, Aschylus, and Dante have found many 
readers, and whose last public service was a pitiless ex- 
posure of the rottenness of Mr. Booth’s financial schemes ; 
of Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, the commander of the 
Franklin Search Party of 1878 ; and of Mlle. Rosine Bloch, 
a famous prima donna at the Paris Opera. 
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ANTI-SEPARATIONIST 


HIS week and the end of last have been filled 
with rumours of an approaching arrangement 
of the little Irish family quarrel. By the time we go 
to press it may be known if the patching has been 
done, and how the cobbling has been managed. Such 
rumours, even though they turn out as groundless as 
the tittle-tattle of the well-informed London correspon- 
dent, are not always to be despised. There are cases in 
which even tittle-tattle is evidence: of what interested 
parties choose to allow to be believed, and of what 
the world thinks probable. In this case the rumours 
have been rather exceptionally credible, for they all 
pointed to some such arrangement among the Separa- 
tists, Irish and other, as Mr. Chamberlain predicted 
from the first. It was everybody's interest to patch 
the rent, and patched it will be sooner or later—for the 
time at least. Words no doubt have been used which, 
to such Englishmen or Scotsmen as have not by much 
frequentation of Irish patriots learned what words are 
to Irishmen, seem to make alliance impossible between 
the speakers of so much mutual insult. But when the 
names of Spencer and Trevelyan are found bracketed 
with O’Brien, it is plain that on that side certain old 
prejudices are well worn out. The Irish masters will 
not be more scrupulous than their English pupils. It 
may be that a ‘dirty little scoundrel” here and there 
will have to go—it may be that not even so much as 
that will be demanded. Such details are of no con- 
quence. ‘The essential fact is that these Irishmen, as 
Messrs. M‘Carthy and Healy have told us, will settle 
their own quarrel. The majority cannot get rid of the 
master whom it thought to throw over except by under- 
going extinction—and so it will submit to him. A 
little disguise will be arranged for the sake of show, 
and then the ‘sweeps’ will be again in his hand who 
made and fed them. 

This being his position, what will be the action of 
his ally, the master of the items? It requires no great 
courage to predict his course. For him also the choice 
is between extinction and submission. With Parnell 
he may be beaten: without him he will certainly be 
beaten. The natural instincts of political mankind and 
the historic past of this politician are enough to prove 
what the choice will be. It may be disguised a little, for 
the Irish have nothing to gain by making the treason 
too difficult for the traitor—but it will be made. There 
are, we are told, Gladstonians who still think Home 
Rule can be thrown over, and feebly hope that Sir 
William Harcourt will lead them to deliverance; but 
the pact with the devil is not so easy to break. There 
are alliances which cannot be ruptured, and this is one 
of them. ‘To present themselves at the next general 
election after an open quarrel with the Irish would be 
to put themselves where they must stand covered with 
ridicule. The Irish they must have—which means 
that they must accept the Irish terms. What they 
are we know, and that—whether spoken by the mouth 
of Mr. M°Carthy or Mr. Dillon—they are the dic- 
tation of Parnell. He understands the position most 
thoroughly. Never was game played by a clearer- 
headed player. The words he used at Athenry last 
Sunday are delightful in their brazen truth. Eng- 
lish politicians, he told his admirers—and barring a 
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certain rhetorical exaggeration he was telling the strict 
truth—have yielded to him year after year, and more 
and more. He began with his departed friend, Joe 
Biggar, and Colonel Nolan—they three against the 
whole House ; and now a great English party is bound 
to his fortunes. It may be ‘ half-informed and half-con- 
vinced °—in other words it rebels now and then against 
the ignoble consequences of the alliance it has made ; 
but it cannot do without his help, and for that help it 
must pay, and it shall. So said Mr. Parnell, and so far 
as the Gladstonians are concerned he was telling the 
strict truth. He need not mince matters. In politics as 
in war there are some positions so strong that of them- 
selves theygive the victory. Mr. Parnell is in one of them, 
and can afford to dictate his terms. It has been known 
from the first what they are, and at Ennis he repeated 
them with emphasis. Ireland may promise to respect 
‘the Imperial interests of England.’ She cannot break 
away at once from the country to which she is tied, 
but an alliance between equals must take the place 
of the present union. 
ter, taskmaster, or dictator’ shall have the right to 
give orders to ‘Ireland a_ nation.’ 


‘No Imperial or English Minis- 


No sham _ con- 
stitution will do; and that there may be no mistake 
Ireland will draft the next Home Rule Bill. Mr. Glad- 
stone may serve again as draughtsman, but this time 
his masters will give the instructions. All the evidence 
obtainable—rumours, things said, and (what is com- 
monly so much more instructive) things unsaid but 
taken for granted—goes to show that the Gladstonians 
have at last had some sense of the facts of the case 
beaten into them. They have been stung awake out 
of the bemused condition in which their leaders had 
kept them. They see that the Home Rule given to 
Ireland—if there is to be any Home Rule—must be a 
reality and not a show. ‘ Recent events’ have made it 
impossible to keep them any longer in the mesmeric 
trance. Looking about, they see the choice they must 
make. Certain extinction as a party is on one hand, 
and on the other, where Parnell stands, is a chance— 
desperate, perhaps, but the best they have—of success. 
It remains to be seen if all will accept in full the 
consequences of Mr. Gladstone’s pact with the fiend. 
That himself and some of his lieutenants have decided 
kiss the rod is tolerably clear. 

For Unionists the moral of it all is obvious. One 
kind of Home Rule—the sham paraded for the last five 
years or so—is torn to pieces. To call it dead is to 
compliment it. The thing was a decoy of rags from 
the first. Now its owners have pulled it to bits—and 
the hunters and the weapons are in full view. <A 
‘great English party, no longer half-informed and 
half-convinced but thoroughly tamed, committed body 
and soul to the work, has undertaken to help the Irish 
Arch-Separatist to achieve a real separation. The 
change is wholly to our advantage: we are rid of the 
old equivocations. It does not greatly matter whether 
Mr. Gladstone makes his promises on paper or does not, 
or whether Mr. Morley is more precise or less on the 
subject of the police than he was at Newcastle. ‘They 
have both accepted the terms dictated by Mr. Parnell, 
and that consistently enough; for a politician who is 
prepared to do whatever will put him in office and a 
politician who has once accepted the principle that an 
Irish majority has a right to override a majority of 
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the United Kingdoms could do nought else. The thing 
would have been done before but for the fear of the 
consequences it might have on the country and a por- 
tion of their own followers. That ‘recent events’ 
lave compelled the doing of it now is our very good 
fortune. There can be no more lying as to what we 
are hitting at, but we shall be very foolish if we ima- 
vine that the natural ugliness of this evil is any reason 
why it should be less vehemently and less incessantly 
attacked. On the contrary, it is both our interest and 
our duty to make the utmost of this premature ripening 
of what—ever since Mr. Gladstone’s great treason—it 
was inevitable should ripen. The difference will be 
that, whereas before November last we were compelled 
to say ‘Home Rule must inevitably mean this or 
that,’ we shall be able to say ‘ Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
—which he can now no more conceal than control— 
must mean this or that, and we have at last his word 
for what he means.’ We shall be the less likely to 
be put off with lies and equivocations, and the country 
will be the less likely to be trapped into voting for it 
knows not what. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH 


N° doubt the political atmosphere is fatal to 
A romance ; and yet, to consider the circumstances 





of Charles Bradlaugh’s passing is to recognise that there 
is scope for the picturesque even in a_frock-coated 
House of Commons. ‘The member for Northampton 
lay unconscious in the grip of death when by a unani- 
mous vote,the motion of 1880 forbidding him either to 
affirm or to take the oath was expunged from the annals 
of Parliament. But at every stage in the man’s career 
it was the unforeseen that always happened. In spite 


of the odium which the publication of The Fruits of 


Philosophy incurred, he lived to hear the doctrines which 
were inculcated by that notorious pamphlet publicly 
preached by a Cabinet Minister. Scorned and flouted 
as a vulgar atheist by the respectable classes, he won 
the respect of serious politicians, and at the last he 
earned (and this was perhaps his highest triumph) the 
hatred of every Irreconcilable in the country. 

Yet let it not be supposed that Mr. Bradlaugh ever 
turned his coat. Sober-suited in the beginning, he 
preserved unto the end the dingy habit of his life. His 
character was thoroughly British: he pursued such 
object that he set himself to attain with unsurpassed 
tenacity. He was made of the same stuff as Oliver 
Cromwell, whose career he is said to have kept in view 
as the very pattern of achievement. And _ no less than 
the Roundheads themselves was he at the bottom of 
his soul an ingrained Methodist. His Hall of Science 
was neither more nor less than a conventicle in which 
unpopular doctrines were preached with all the narrow 
bitterness of the zealot ; and the spirit which gave gusto 
and vigour to his ministry was the same that animated 
the Independent or the Baptist of old time. It is 
true that Bradlaugh opposed the theologies of all the 
sects ; but Iconoclasm is merely a branch of Method- 
ism, and the smallnesses and indiscretions which marred 
his career are shared by short-sighted tub-thumpers at 
all the tin-pot Bethels in the world. None that saw him 
stand, erect and magnificent, at the door of the little 
chapel in Old Street, with a hand-shake for every 
member of his flock, ean fail to realise that. in one of 
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his réles at least, Mr. Bradlaugh was a devout preacher. 
Indeed, it is evident that The National Reformer is 
quite as much a sectarian journal as The Church Times 
or the famous Nonconformist itself. 

But Mr. Bradlaugh was something more than a pro- 
fessional Methodist. Although his bigotry exercised a 
profound influence upon his life, it was a small share 
of his energy that he devoted to what Matthew Arnold 
once called Miallism. Warfare was as the very breath 
of his nostrils. He was never so happy as in lead- 
ing a forlorn hope. His courage was indomitable ; 
the most frigid contempt availed not to damp his 
enthusiasm. At one period he was perhaps the best 
hated man in England ; but he gave it all back with 
fierce scorn. It is not necessary to refer at length 
to the inevitable lucidity with which he pointed to the 
logical conclusion of the Malthusian doctrine. No 
other man in the country could have fought the battle 
of the Oath with the tact and temper he displayed. 
And it is entirely characteristic that, when in 1885 
he was admitted to the deliberations of the House 
of Commons, he exercised his privileges with a re- 
straint and dignity which his ancient foes were the 
earliest to commend. He became, in fact, a hard- 
working, practical member of Parliament. In spite of 
certain defects of pronunciation, having a rare gift of 
exposition and a profound knowledge of law, he was 
the keenest of debaters. His famous duel with Lord 
Randolph Churchill is already historic, and his first 
encounter with Mr. Hyndman was as fine a piece of 
destructive criticism as you could wish to hear. That 
acrimony which his early persecutions had accentuated 
softened at the touch of responsibility ; and if we ex- 
cept his Indian policy, which was a recrudescence of 
the Methodistical spirit, his conduct in the House en- 
titled him to the respect of all good citizens. Above 
everything, he was a man of action. ‘The Labour Bureau 
was as much his own creation as the Affirmation Bill 





itself. He demanded—and demanded with success— 
the appointment of a Royal Commission on Market 
Rights and Tolls. But though he championed the 
popular cause, he never conceded to the people the 
right to hoof down law and property. It will always 
be remembered in his honour that he was a fearless 
opponent of Socialistic legislation : that, in fact, he was 
the one Radical in the country whom greed and envy 
had not deprived of brains. He was not one of the great 
ones of the earth. But had he lived through another 
decade it is not impossible that he would have held 
office under Government. And the crowning irony of 
his life is that the next cleavage of parties would have 
thrown him into the Tory camp. 





THE GREAT STRIKE 

TOW that the strike is over it is possible for the 
N general public to set the facts of the case in 
due perspective without any of the blur of misty sen- 
timentalism or ignorant exaggeration. In the first 
place, it is easy to see that the men never had the 
slightest chance of success. They chose their own 
time regardless of contract, but they never completely 
paralysed the service, and as soon as the first shock 
was over the companies gained ground steadily. It 
follows almost as a matter of course, in spite of the 
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shriekings and prayings of the false prophets, that the 
thing never did and never could attain the magni- 
tude of a national disaster. A few figures will make 
this plain beyond cavil. When the strike began, 
the Caledonian and the North British shared for the 
half-year from Ist August a gross income of some 
£95,000. The strike, according to The Economist, has 
converted this increase into a decrease of something like 
£30,000 at the outside. But the gross traffic returns 
for the half-year on the two lines exceed £3,000,000. 
Accordingly, it is raving nonsense to assert, as the 
leaders of the men continually did, that they had im- 
posed a serious loss on the companies. Indeed, it is 
very doubtful if the strike will affect even the ordinary 
dividend to an appreciable extent. What the strikers 
may claim with some show of truth to have done in the 
way of injury lies in the loss of their own wages, the 
destruction of the reserve funds of their Unions, and 
the infliction of a considerable amount of irritating 
inconvenience upon the general public. The numbers 
‘out’ have been variously estimated at from six to nine 


thousand. Taking the lower figure and the average of 


wages at only £1 per week, the direct loss in wages 
alone has been £36,000. If it be replied that against 
this loss must be set the promise to consider grievances, 
the obvious answer is that the men obtained no better 
terms at the strike’s end than they were offered within 
a week of its beginning. 

The loss to the public has fallen mainly on the poorer 
classes. The middleman used the strike to raise his 
prices, and various kinds of the lower grades of labour 
were thrown. In some cases manufacturers have suf- 
fered, but not so much as might have been expected : 
partly because the fear of the event had made them 
cautious, and partly because in most trades there is a 
natural slackening of work in the New Year holidays. 
It is not implied that the public inconvenience was not 
extremely annoying ; but the point is that the injury 
never came near to the shameful aspirations of the men’s 
leaders. An abundance of railway accidents; cities 


without light, fire, and food; a general stoppage of 


trade ; prayers day and night in all the churches : such 
were the horrid forecasts of a vainglorious Executive. 
It says much for the good sense of the Scottish people 
that they paid no attention to these vague threats and 
attempted to put no pressure on the directors. A small 
room would hold the foolish ministers, the more foolish 
lawyers, and the politicians most foolish of all who 
interfered in a matter which was none of their busi- 
ness. Then, once the affair had begun, the conduct 
of the companies’ directors and managers was beyond 
reproach. All that need be said by way of criticism 
is that in general it is better to avoid a strike than 
to gain avictory. At the same time the point is not 
one to insist upon, and it is by no means certain that 
the strike has not served a good purpose. ‘The men 
have received a timely lesson ; and, to judge from the 
language of their spokesmen, any adjustment of differ- 
ences before the event would have been construed as 
a sign of weakness. 

The most extraordinary feature of the whole business 
is the absolute incompetence of the leaders and the piti- 
able gullibility of the men. Out of their own mouths 
Messrs. Tait, Harford, and the rest may be shown to 
have been weak and silly almost beyond belief. They 
began with a flagrant breach of contract: a tremen- 
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dous advantage for those unscrupulous enough to use 
it properly. But they dealt their blow so badly, so 
weakly, and so inopportunely that it fell well-nigh 
harmless. Next, by the help of the latter-day Glad- 
stonian morality and the new Free Church theology, 
they tried to show that the men had not broken 
their contracts, for that the contracts were in their 
nature void: when, to the confusion of their defenders. 
they suddenly admitted that the breach of contract had 
been a ‘ grave error, and would not occur again. This 
dulness of moral sense and this vacillating casuistry 
alienated public sympathy. If the leaders had known 
their business or had been able to see the plainest 
signs, they would have ordered their dupes to work 
within a fortnight. Instead of that they resorted to 
barefaced lying, and, as openly as they dared, they 
advocated violence and intimidation. ‘They summoned 
or accepted the aid of John Burns—but by way of just 
compliment to the Scots reporters the doings of John 
Burns may be left unrecorded. In mid-conflict, for 
two or three weeks the primary object of the strike 
was forgotten, and the men were persuaded that they 
were fighting—not for the redress of grievances but 
for the recognition of their unions and their leaders 
(especially their leaders, and most especially ‘Tait). 
The directors had only to consent to meet Tait, and 
the struggle would be over. The directors having been 
entrusted with the management of property with a sub- 
scribed capital of over £70,000,000, and being fully 
aware of the complexity of railway business, declined 
—most properly and wisely—the proffered interview 
with the ex-signalman. The most charitable view to 
take is that, with John Burns on the one side and soul- 
saving ministers and vote-cadging politicians on the 
other—between screaming meetings, flying telegrams, 
and a certain knowledge of crushing defeat—Messrs. 
Tait and Harford lost their heads. Drunk with gabble, 
they forgot that they were simply engaged in trying to 
get more money for less work, and they came to believe 
that they were patriots fighting for the independence 
of their country. It is to be hoped that the men will 
take them to task for their incompetence and vanity. 
We have Mr. Harford’s own word that he returns 
home ‘covered with honour’: which is parallel in 
conceit, though not in truth, to the saying of his 
colleague—(whilst as yet his doings were reported)— 
that for three days (at least) he remained unwashed 
—‘ covered with dirt.’ 

A word of warning may be offered to the directors. 
In the estimate of the ordinary plain man, they have 
gone to the verge of generosity in letting drop the 
actions they had instituted against the men. It is to 
be hoped, however, that they will keep a sharp look out 
for any attempt to act on the dastardly advice of the 
leaders to their dupes. It would be monstrous if the 
*blacklegs’—who have done yeoman service alike to 
them and the community—were to be thrust out to 
make room for a set of men whose action was dishonest 
and whose repentance—when it came—was as unwilling 
as it was miserably expressed. 


EXIT CRISPI 
7. moral of Signor Crispi’s fall, which occurred 
just a week ago, is that indispensable Ministers 
must control their tongues or they will inevitably 
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discover that their sovereign and their following will 
een make shift to do without them. And such sudden 
descents are apt to jar the more if they occur at the 
moment when the cavalier seems firmest in his saddle. 
A brief eight days since, and whose position so secure 
as that of the Premier of Italy ? He had recently gone 
to the country—mainly on his financial policy—and the 
appeal had been answered by his return with a fine 
majority for his Government. Again he had _ laid 
before the Chamber his budget for the current year, 
and his own proposals, in despite of certain deficiencies 
on the credit side of the account, had been received 
‘with loud applause. How absurd, then, that the 
deputies, having endorsed the bill, should cavil at 
sundry small items: an import duty or two and a tax 
upon alcohol! “L'was only natural that Signor Crispi, 
never particularly good at a soft answer, should rate 
his supporters for their insubordination in good set 
terms, and plainly state his determination to have the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill. When 
lo! he is taken at his word, is incontinently defeated 
by 63 votes, and must perforce resign. 

“The explanation is not far to seek. 
was at the head of a large majority, no doubt; but 
in that majority there was no unity of action. Cer- 
tain deputies are said to have resented the slight upon 
their provinces in the proposed reduction of the num- 
ber of prefectures. But a far more permanent source 
of weakness lay in the fact that Signor Crispi’s Admini- 
stration, albeit chiefly formed from the Left, relied for 
support upon the moderate Right against an unrepre- 
sented but powerful Clericalism on the one hand and 
an actively malignant Republicanism and Irredentism 
Now, the Italian Conservatives have 


Signor Crispi 


on the other. 
never loved Signor Crispi: they have put up with the 
ex-Garibaldian only because they had no statesman 
capable of taking his place. The alliance could only 
be maintained by the exercise of consummate tact: yet 
Signor Crispi must go out of his way to gird at the 
record of the Right as exemplified in the Cabinet of 
Minghetti. He forgot that the name of that politician 
has certain very definite associations. Minghetti was 
Cavour’s best-trusted disciple; he carried out his pro- 
gramme not unworthily ; he was essentially the repre- 
sentative of that aristocratic Conservatism which springs 
from Piedmont and Lombardy. Signor Crispi’s gibe 
must therefore have outraged Ministerial traditions, 
class prejudices, and local peculiarities at once. So 
creditable has been his conduct of late that moderate 
men had nearly forgotten his revolutionary origin and 
Northerners his Italian birth. But this ill-timed jest 
revived old memories, and the Southern adventurer, 
known not so long since as the Lord of the Rats and 
Mice, was very forcibly reminded that chi va piano 
va sano. Itis rather foolish on both sides, but it is 
very human as well. 

The effect of Signor Crispi’s retirement upon the 
Muropean equilibrium—even should that retirement 
prove to be final—can scarce be serious. His work is 
done: he made Italy a Great Power by his conver- 
sion of her partnership in the Triple Alliance from a 
mere paper agreement into a living reality, and from 
the position thus taken there can be no retreat. Pre- 
miers may come and Premiers may go, but the foreign 
policy of Italy will remain practically the same. In 
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one respect Signor Crispi’s departure from office may 
be a gain to the peace of Europe. He is strong, but 
he is very irascible, and he is far too prone to reply 
to some trumpery attack in some trumpery French news- 
paper by a fiery oration which means little to him 
but a great deal to the susceptible nation at which it 
is hurled. Again, it may be possible for his successor 
to curtail, if not altogether to relinquish, his ill-designed 
and ill-executed adventures in the direction of Abys- 
sinia, and so appreciably lighten the financial ourden. 
But he could not effect a direct reversal of Signor 
Crispi’s policy by the abandonment of the German 
and Austrian alliance without committing his country 
to an act of national suicide. French flatterers may 
advise the Italians to observe neutrality and cultivate 
the arts of peace; but such an isolation as is recom- 
mended would be merely that of an unguaranteed Bel- 
gium, and the degradation which is repugnant to Italian 
pride is forbidden, too, by Italian common sense. For 
with so unstable a neighbour as the French Republic 
Italians could have no sense of security, and disarma- 
ment to-day would be followed by armament to-morrow, 
if not to defend the Italian frontier at least to prevent 
the annexation of Tripoli. Evidently there is no alarm 
at Berlin lest the Italians withdraw from the League 
of Peace; and if the alliance has survived the fall of 
Otto von Bismarck, it is surely strong enough to out- 
live the overthrow of Francesco Crispi. 





BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP! 
{ERTAIN vague adjectives have been introduced 
/ of late into the language of criticism, to which 

no meaning may attach save a suggestion of undiscrimi- 
nating praise or blame. ‘To some brains, for instance, 
the word ‘ Gothic” conveys an impression of barbarous 
incompetence ; to others ‘ Celtic” makes appeal as the 
synonym of airy, sad, mystic, wonderful. Such epi- 
thets as these, like the ‘ bloody * and ‘blooming’ of the 
gutter, like the bourgeois of the Socialist conventicle, 
render all research for the fitting word unnecessary, and 
are therefore of immense value to the indolent. Mr. 
Grant Allen, in a piece of phantasy which he contri- 
butes to The Fortnightly Review, has discovered the 
Celtic spirit to our astonished gaze, and has set forth 
the part played by the Celt in English art with a dog- 
matism best described by his own favourite adjective. 
His method of argument is familiar to most of us. 
He selects such samples of art, literature, and politics as 
satisfy his ideal, and he labels them Celtic. Without 
condescending to enlighten us concerning the origin 
and character of the Celt, he is obstinate in the belief 
that to this gentleman we owe whatever of beauty or 
imagination the world contains. Perchance we have a 
right to ask whether the Celt was light or dark, whether 
his ancestor was the fair-haired warrior of Cesar’s de- 
scription or the stunted black man who still lurks in 
Ireland and the Scottish Highlands. From a rhapsody 
(which Mr, Allen himself would describe as Celtic) upon 
the sainted name of Jones we conclude that the Celts 
were autochthonous in Britain ; but as it is no part of 
the imaginative race to condescend to argument, it is 
useless to press the point. All that is beautiful in Mr. 
Allen’s eyes is summarised in the Fabian Society, the 
Arts and Crafts, and the chaste productions of Mr. 
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E. B. Jones: whence it follows that Messrs. Crane, 
Whall, E. B. Jones, and the whole body of the Socialists 
are romantic, Cymric, and medizval. But then Rossetti 
was also a Celt, you are told, and the Attis of Catullus 
is the typical example of Celticism in literature: from 
which exceedingly lucid piece of criticism you may 
conclude that Mr. Allen is merely using the term Celtic 
in a Pickwickian sense, and that in discoursing upon 
the Celt in English Art he is merely telling us what he 
deems to be the peculiar glory of our country. Now 
and then, it is true, he plays at logic, as when he in- 
forms us that it is not for nothing that the author of 
The Briar Rose * bears a good Cymric surname.’ (Good 
Old Jones!) But an argument hung upon so fragile a 
thread as the name of Jones may be neglected, and to 
do Mr. Allen justice he does not insist upon this one. 
None but a man of science could divine that until the 
middle of the present century the painters of Britain 
‘ame almost entirely from the eastern and the more 
Teutonic half of our island, and support the discovery 
by instancing Reynolds (born in Devonshire), Constable 
and ‘Crowe’—whoever the last may be. If Mr. Allen is 
discussing the racial question, it would have been wiser 
to be silent concerning Reynolds, as Matthew Arnold, 
the great apostle of the Celtic heresy, detects in Rey- 
nolds magic, beauty, grace—in fact, Celticism. 

What, then, are Mr. Allen’s artistic ideals? Deco- 
ration, beauty, imagination—these are the qualities 
he looks for and labels with the mystic epithet. His 
Celtic imagination tells him that he has no love of a 
story in paint. The anecdotic spirit is damnable and 
Teutonic. Rembrandt and Van Dyck, for instance, are 
mere narrators with no soul, no poetry, ‘no tinge of 
the sadness that touches nearest the deep heart of man.’ 
The deductive method is a dangerous weapon for the 
man of science—(a character none but the author of 
The Evolutionist at Large has ever imputed to Mr. 
Grant Allen)—to play withal. It is easy enough 
to start a theory, but facts are stubborn things and 
have a bad trick of rebellion. We have no hesitation 
in asserting that Mr. Allen’s every statement regarding 
what he delights to call Teutonic art is false. Neither 
Rembrandt nor Van Dyck cared one pennypiece for 
anecdote. What is the story which Mr. Allen sees in 
the landscapes of the one, the portraits of the other ? 
So far from Rembrandt’s being destitute of imagina- 





tion, there is more of that sovereign quality in four 
scratches of his etching-needle than in all the jacinths 
and beryl stones which are stored in all the corridors of 
the Cymric brain of Jones. Rubens, again, is Teu- 
tonic, and is therefore clean-stripped of decorative in- 
stinct, and it is to the brain of a ‘ man of science’ that 
we owe this childish and fatuous paradox. It is due 
to their Teutonism, no doubt, that ‘ Crowe’ and Rom- 
ney are never happy unless they are telling stories. We 
confess that we are unable to detect an anecdote in 
‘Crowe’s’ decorative landscapes. But then we are 
assuredly not ‘men of science, and may be common 
Teutons ourselves without a trace of Celtic (or Gothic, 
or Fabian, or blooming) imagination. 

The true Celtic spirit, then, is concentrated in Edward 
Jones and the members of the Arts and Crafts. These 
gentlemen monopolise imagination and the decorative 
instinct. They never tell stories in their pictures, O 
no! ‘There is nothing in The Briar Rose that could 
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by any ingenuity be twisted into literature. ‘The 
picture itself, as a lovely and glorious thing, is the end 
and aim of all” And Rembrandt, when he wielded the 
etching-needle, was merely producing so many anee- 
dotes for fathers. But though Mr. Burne Jones, like 
the true-born Celt, is said to have no love of * the story- 
telling principle,’ he well knows how to put ‘ spirituality 
into the broidery of a robe, and his champion is able 
to let go from his reveries an undammed stream of im- 
passioned eloquence. ‘ There is the nineteenth century, 
too, in his work, writes Mr. Grant Allen; ‘deep- 
questioning, mystic, uncertain, rudderless : faith gone ; 
humanity lost; heaven lost; earth realised as man’s, 
the home and sole hope for the future. Those sad 
eyes of his lean maidens gaze forth upon the infinite. 
Those bronzed faces of his mailed knights have con- 
fronted strange doubts and looked close at nameless 
terrors. Are we then to take this jargon seriously 
as the import of decorative art? or are we to put faith 
in Mr. Grant Allen’s previous assertion that Mr. Jones 
cares not for the scene which he portrays, the person 
whom he celebrates ? Not being Celts and professing no 
admiration for the Dockers, New Tipperary, or General 
Booth, we find in it nothing but a flow of words. At 
any rate we can come to no other conclusion than that 
for Mr. Grant Allen Decorative has precisely the same 
meaning as Celtic, and that both the one and _ the 
other nothing express but his passing fancy. It was 
once said of the Celt that he was always ready to revolt 
against the despotism of fact. In this one respect, 
at least, Mr. Allen may claim a share of his noble 
quality. He has told us that John Burns and Mere- 
dith, Carlyle and 'Tim Healy, are typical Celts: he 
traces the precious influence in Shakespeare as in Shelley, 
in Keats asin Catullus. And what is he himself? Are 
sentimentality and imagination sufficient to excuse his 
absurdity ? We trow not. He must somewhere have 
a touch of the Bushman or Cave-dweller. 


A LEAD IN EDUCATION 
NV Y LORDS? of the Scottish Education Depart- 


ment are for doing a bold thing : the boldest and 
the best of all the things proposed by them since they 
first began to relax the old cast-iron system of payment 
by results. By the new Code just come into operation 
they accomplished much ; for it gave to managers and 
masters a comparatively free hand in adapting their 
methods to the particular objects of every several school. 
That is to say, the verdict of the inspectors was made to 
depend not upon the number of children drilled up to 
a certain standard of efficiency in certain prescribed and 
unalterable exercises, but upon the degree to which in- 
spectors find that the school succeeds in keeping the 
intelligence of its charges in full activity, so as not 
only to put them in possession of the three R’s but also 
to fit them for playing their part as useful citizens. 
This was a great step; but the step suggested just 
now is vastly greater—because the problem for solu- 
tion is even more important (and infinitely more diffi- 
cult) than that of amending the excessive rigidity of 
the old system. What, in fine, ‘My Lords’ are bent 
upon is the enlistment of the voluntary interest of 
parents and children in co-operating with the ma- 
chinery provided by the Education Act, so as to secure 
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the advantages of both the compulsion of State-educa- 
tion and the stimulus of self-interest. A bold scheme, 
as we have said ; and, if it be practicable, as we have 
said the best scheme possible. 

It is obvious that the compulsory system has not in- 
duced working-class parents to take a livelier interest 
in the schooling of their children than they did before 
its introduction, but has rather attenuated than strength- 
ened their sense of responsibility. Yet what more essen- 
tial to the success of an elementary day-school than the 
co-operation of parents with the school-master ?  Punce- 
tual attendance, regular preparation of home lessons, 
stimulus of ambition in school-work—all these essentials 
must depend in the main on home influences ; and with- 
out them how barren of good effect the school hours are ! 
The use of learning is not too easily appreciated by 
parents whose children must earn their bread in the 
sweat of their brows: its value in relation to the 
business of life is dimly (if at all) perceived by them. 
Had it been otherwise the Act of 1872 had never 
been passed. As it is, the complaint is heard that 
children are taken out of school as soon as ever they 
have scraped through the minimum standard required 
by law for exemption from attendance. And (what is 


more serious still) it is said that the recent provision of 


the relief of fees in the compulsory standards has not 
only not persuaded parents to go on schooling their 
children through the higher standards, where trifling 
payments are still required: it has actually deterred 
them from doing so—an eloquent testimony to the evils 
inherent in free education. The result of all this is 
that elementary education in the State-schools tends to 
degenerate into a smattering of odds-and-ends which 
disappears at once, and is never recognised as a possible 
preparation for continuation schools or technical col- 
leges. It is more than doubtful if the raising of the 
minimum standard required for exemption would be an 
efficient remedy. For one thing, there is enough strain 
on the compulsory system already. For another, 
unless the rise were very considerable, the natural 
tendency to pass all but the absolutely unfit would 
practically render it of no effect. The only certain 
course is to convince parents that the life-long in- 
terests of their children depend to some extent on the 
work they do at school, and so to seduce them into 
seconding the efforts of managers and masters. 

Ina circular issued but now to school boards and 
school managers, ‘My Lords’ propose to institute a 
merit certificate, ‘to be obtained by an examination 
differing in kind, and not merely in degree, from that 
required for a bare pass in the Fifth Standard, and so 
conducted as to test * not merely the amount of know- 
ledge acquired but the mastery of that knowledge by 
which it is made practically adaptable to the wants of 
everyday life and work. The subjects would still be 
the three R’s; but in the additional period of school- 
life between the Fifth Standard and this examination 
they would be dealt with in their ‘practical bearing” 
and in such a way as to ‘train the scholars to consider 
their use as something which should become a habit of 
their lives.” No further grant is to be given in respect 
of the new certificate ; but ‘ My Lords’ anticipate (1) 
that it would * become a passport to employment, (2) 
that it would be a goal beyond the minimum standard 
for the ‘laudable ambition of parents and scholars, which 
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would find in it a reward for increased zeal in the matter 
of school attendance, and (3) that it would materially 
encourage evening or continuation schools. It were 
premature to offer an opinion ; but it is plain that if 
the first of ‘My Lords’’ anticipations were realised, the 
success of the scheme would be assured. It is a curious 
commentary on the fine things so often said on plat- 
forms about the popular enthusiasm for education that 
it has to be commended to popular favour on the 
ground of mere material advantage. But—whatever 
the motives appealed to—will the merit certificate have 
the effect which its authors anticipate? Of course the 
naturally clever and the naturally ambitious will almost 
certainly be attracted by it, and they may find the 
additional and less restricted training undergone in 
preparation for it invaluable as a stepping-stone to 
higher things ; but the naturally clever and the natu- 
rally ambitious can usually provide their own stepping- 
stones. Also the naturally clever and ambitious in 
a mediocre degree will probably be stimulated by it 
to take advantage of the increased facilities for secon- 
dary education which the Lord Advocate,promised on 
Wednesday night. But what of the mass ?—the mass 
to which appeals on any ground but that of material 
advantage are little likely to be made with success ? 
Will the grocer prefer A to B as a message-boy because 
A can produce a merit certificate and B cannot? On 
the other hand, if the thing should kindle the ambition 
of parents and scholars it will do incalculable good ; 
and its effect in this direction is not easy to forecast. 
In any case, ‘My Lords’ can scarce be too highly 
congratulated on their project. Success in it were a 
triumph worth witnessing indeed. 





‘THE FORCE’ 

IR EDWARD BRADFORD has taken a year to 
ho prepare his report upon the circumstances of the 
achievement of the Metropolitan Police during 1889. 
It is pleasant all the same to have his assurance that 
for that year at least there was a sensible diminution in 
crime, and that himself had kept an eye—or rather the 
Force had kept an eye—on the proceedings of twenty 
thousand habitual criminals. ‘The number has a ter- 
rific sound, to be sure ; and it is pretty certain that the 
most dangerous types of the human beast of prey are 
not all of them under supervision. But London con- 
tains some five millions of souls, and what is this little 
army among so many ? It is true that four murders— 
three of them done upon prostitutes, one by the White- 
chapel artist—went unavenged ; also that of nearly 
eleven thousand pounds’ worth of property removed by 
that ‘modest, crimson-tippit 
the value of that recovered 


the diffident housebreaker 
flow’r’ among tradesmen 
was not much over seven hundred pounds; so that tis 








evident the more expert and gifted of the profession are, 
free as we have noted, to indulge in practical Socialism 
to the top of their bent. But London is nothing if 
not large as well as fine; and there is much reason to 
regard her comparative insecurity from crime with con- 
siderable satisfaction. Habitual criminals—anarchs in 
the rough—there must always be; but now that Earl 
Compton and the County Council are preparing to take 
them in hand—(it appears that the warrens in Bethnal 





Green out of which they propose to buy the denizens 
at a cost of £52, 10s. per head, as was told some weeks 
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ago in this journal, are largely tenanted by them)— 
we may look for a certain improvement in the status of 
those we have. It has been said that the worst use to 
which you can put a man is to hang him; but that 
was before the County Council was invented, and as yet 
no one had dreamed of sending the criminal classes into 
the country—‘ To listen, says the poet, ‘to the merry 
village chime’: at the expense of better men. 

It is probable enough that the transference of eleven 
thousand pounds’ worth of portable property to a cer- 
tain number of persons unbeknown was lightly held by 
those from whom the transference was operated ; for 
Sir Edward Bradford tells you that the number of 
articles left in vehicles and deposited in the Lost 
Property Office in a single twelvemonth amounted to 
twenty-five thousand one hundred and seventy-nine, of 
which not many more than half were quested after 
and claimed by their original owners. ‘The inference is 
that the Londoner is largely and habitually indifferent 
to his belongings: since in some eleven thousand out 
of twenty-five thousands of instances he remained un- 
moved by the loss of one or another of them, and 
would not even go to Westminster to see if it was 
there. It is plain that a community thus philosophi- 
cally given is likely to view the proceedings of a few 
housebreakers with something very like contempt. It 
appears, too, that in one-half the cases of burglary and 
housebreaking recorded by Sir Edward the * swag” was 
only worth a five-pound note at most; so that perhaps 
the Londoner is justified in his attitude. The fact is 
interesting in another way: for does it not seem to 
show that the interest affected by the County Council 
in Habitual Criminals must of necessity be sterile, and 
that its effort to improve their social status is fore- 
doomed to failure? With returns thus trifling there 
can be no sort of competition; and it is therefore 
manifest that, however instant and importunate the 
question what to do with our boys may chance to be- 
come, he were a foolish parent indeed that would article 
his son to a burglar, or even send him into a house- 
breaker’s office, though in the latter profession the 


. emoluments, howbeit precarious at times, are at others 


not so bad. 

But careless as London is, and paved with good in- 
tentions as her County Councillors appear to be, there 
is no doubt that, her area being one of six hundred and 
eighty-eight square miles, she takes a good deal of look- 
ing after, and none that, her rateable value in 1889 
being over thirty-five millions sterling, she is worth it 
all. The force at Sir Edward’s command was close 
on fifteen thousand strong, of whom some thirteen 
thousand were actually available for service, the rest 
being specially employed or ‘those whose services were 
paid for. It seems, one is constrained to admit, a 
corps ridiculously small to cope with twenty thou- 
sand known Habitual Criminals and safeguard the 
lives and the belongings of five millions of human 
beings: especially when you are told that about sixty 
per cent. of it is wanted for night duty—ten p.m. 
to six a.M.—alone. But this was in 1881, when it 
cost £1,131,570 in wages merely ; and during last year 
it has been increased by a thousand ; and this, Sir 
Edward says, will tend in some degree to relieve the 
strain. One hopes that it may, and one cares not how 
much it does. For what with Habitual Socialists on 
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the one hand and Habitual Criminals on the other, 
what between treason here and the Nonconformist con- 
science there, what with those that are mad for office 
and those that are bent on plunder, with Boothism in 
politics and Parnellism in religion, the Devil of greed 
and the Deep Sea of sentimentalism, the Policeman, 
whether he strike or not, appears the one enduring 
and stable constituent in a society end-on for madness 
and disintegration. It is not only that ‘ Every member 
of the Force has a watch and chain, of course’; it is 
also that, whether he strike or not, every member of the 
Force is a symbol of the predominance of order and good 
government, an outward and spiritual sign of the in- 
ward and spiritual energy of Law. It were folly to 
make a hero of him: as it is worse than folly to go out 
with them that remember Mitchelstown, and pretend 
to make him out a cut-throat ruffian. But it is well to 
respect him for doing his duty like the honest man he is ; 
and it is wise to remember that when he goes everything 
goes with him, for in that case ‘ France shall reign and 
all laws be repealed.” No doubt it is something to his 
disadvantage that he failed to catch those three protes- 
tants against existing circumstances who killed a prosti 
tute a-piece, and that other one who took the life of some 
one else ; something in his disfavour, too, that he re- 
covered so small a percentage of that eleven thousand 
pounds’ worth of property sequestered by the shy and 
shrinking housebreaker. But with all his faults (and 
they are many) and with all his weaknesses—(among 
which his passion for cold mutton and for cooks shall 
not be counted here, for are not all men mortal 7)—he 
isa person to encourage and approve, and to make light 
of him is to play the part of a bad citizen and a foolish 
man. Moreover, it is unto him that all such as rejoice in 
the humourous are indebted for one of the keenest sen- 
sations of their lives; for have they not beheld him in 
act to keep the peace between Timhealyites and _ the 
men that follow after Preston-Fox ? Yea, even saving 
Timhealy himself from a broken head ? This was in 
Ireland. But who doubts that it might not have been 
in London ? and who would not rejoice if it had ? 


WHEN ARE YOU GOING, MY PRETTY MAID: 


: |p HEN are you going, my pretty maid ?° 
‘ Ask me another one, sir,’ she said, 
‘Sir, she said, 


‘ Ask me another one, sir, she said. 


‘You mean that you doubt us, my pretty maid 
‘You may put it that way, sir, she said. 

‘Cant you confide in us, my pretty maid *° 
‘Not after Hawarden, sir, she said. 

‘ What is your trouble, my pretty maid ¢° 

‘T want it in writing, sir, she said. 

‘ Well find you a figure-head, my pretty maid. 
‘ Nobody wants you to, sir, she said. 


‘Then how shall we settle it, my pretty maid 7 
‘Submit, and be d d to you, sir, she said, 





‘Sir, she said, 
‘Submit, and be d——d to vou, sir,’ she said. 
(And they will.) 
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MODERN MEN 
THOMAS HARDY 


N R. HARDY was well advised when he decided to 

flourish in the latter half of the present century. 
The spirit of the time—a spirit of sadness and dissatisfac- 
tion—has touched the literature of the time. Now repel- 
lent and now attractive, it is nowhere more winning than 
where it blends with Mr. Hardy’s brilliancy and warm 
humanity. He does not preach his sadness, because he 
does not happen to be a prig; but its presence lends his 
works a quiet charm—not distressing you but calling out 
your fullest and deepest sympathies. The monotonous 
whine of the sentimentalist is inaudible in his work : yet 
is there is something of melancholy in well-nigh every page. 
Sometimes it is but subtly suggested in the sketch of some 
lonely place ; sometimes it sounds at first like the grum- 
bling of a rustic ; sometimes it is transmuted into a bitter 
aphorism. But, whether disguised or openly revealed by 
its influence on the story, it is always there. The man’s 
genius is lucent and vigorous, but he chooses to surround 
himself with a sombre atmosphere. ’Tis in such an 
atmosphere that lies his Egdon Waste: he is in real 
sympathy with the dark and desolate place. There is the 
same suggestion of melancholy in most of his scenery ; it 
hovers now over some ‘ ancient and decaying plantation of 
beeches, and now on that lonely tower where the two 
lovers met and gazed together at the stars; it lingers 
through that night in the valley between Endlestone 
Crags and the shore; it drifts over the roofs of a remote 
hamlet in the blue smoke from its wood fires. Mr. 
Hardy’s rustics are humourous people, and yet he looks 
on the rustic life very much as Millet did—Millet to 
whom it was ‘true humanity and great poetry.’ The 
pathos of aching limbs and prostrating work is so true 
that it can live through its quaintest expression. Realism 
cannot kill it; it does not need to be made pictur- 
esque. ‘Words don’t know what shipwreck I suffer in 
this back o’ mine,’ says the old milkman to the hostler ; 
‘I’ve tended horses fifty year, says the hostler, ‘that 
other folks might straddle ‘em.’ When the rustic mind 
meets one of the more distressing problems of life it 
makes a homely aphorism and leaves it. ‘Where the 
pigs be many the wash runs thin, dismisses the whole 
question of surplus population. There is no criticism 
there—only a statement of fact. These are but a few 
instances of the melancholy which seems to mark Mr. 
Hardy’s scenery, his view of rustic life, and the aphorisms 
to be found in his pages. To trace at length its influence 
upon the plots of his novels were to dwell too long on 
what is only one characteristic of his work. His personages 
scheme and fail, or success is only a more poignant form 
of failure. Henchard keeps his vow, and it profits him 
nothing : he wins but that he may more-fully understand 
the bitterness of loss. All through The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge you mark ‘the ironical sequence of things.’ Two 
on a Tower deals with almost every way by which two 
lovers—two nearly happy people—may be separated and 
kept from perfect happiness. The Hand of Ethelberta 
is the story of a failure and a success: the heroine, the 
butler’s daughter, never fails more terribly than when she 
succeeds in marrying her peer, nor ever succeeds better 
than when she fails to escape from him. So too in the 
better known work—in Far from the Madding Crowd and 
The Return of the Native, and notably in the concluding 
chapters of 4A Pair of Blue Eyes—you cannot but share in 
the play of ‘ heartless circumstance.’ ’Tis not that none of 
Mr. Hardy’s books ends happily, but that in all of them 
his attention seems to be fixed on the whimsical cruelty 
offate. He does not whine at it, and he sometimes laughs 
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at it; but the one thing he will not do is to join the 
majority of living novelists in their attempt to disguise 
it. He sins sometimes in matters of art, but never with 
the majority. 


It is in the delineation of character that he shows the 
most originality and the rarest artistic quality. His 
minors are not allowed to be lay-figures nor even con- 
ventional types. They may be but three lines long, but 
the three lines are alive. His more elaborate and more 
finished sketches can sometimes challenge criticism. It is 
easy enough to invest a consistent character with cer- 
tain fixed attributes. But to paint with vivid truth the 
variable individuality whose qualities are swayed by every 
subtle influence of sex and time and circumstance is not 
easy, although Mr. Hardy seems to do it with such ease. 
The man Henchard is good enough to make you forgive 
his author all the structural defects of the story in which 
he moves. Of Mr. Hardy’s rustics it has been ob- 
jected that their dialogue is too witty to be true. But all 
conversation must be conventionalised before it can stand 
the glare of the printed page; for art is not nature but 
nature in quintessence. One or two of his rustics, though, 
are certainly over-coloured ; his restive humour has got 
a little beyond his control; they are too farcical to suit 
the rest of the piece. But in their conversation, for the 
most part, no more than due allowance is made for the 
needs of the footlights. And who would spare them if he 
could? It is delightful to watch their gigantic mean- 
ing struggling to get out through a small vocabulary and 
kicking the grammar and dictionary to splinters in the 
process. They are full of force and shrewdness and sim- 
plicity. ‘One Sunday I can well mind: a bass-viol day 
that time, and Yeobright had brought his own. ‘Twas the 
Hundred and Thirty-Third to “ Lydia” ; and when they ‘d 
come to “ Ran down his beard and o’er his robes its costly 
moisture shed,” neighbour Yeobright, who had just warmed 
to his work, drove his bow into them strings that glorious 
grand that he e’en a’most sawed the bass-viol into two 
pieces. Every winder in church rattled as if ‘twere a 
thunderstorm. Old Passon Gibbons lifted his hands in his 
great, holy surplice as natural as if he ‘d been in human 
clothes, and seemed to say to hisself: “O for such a 
man in our parish!” ’ And Mother Cuxsom when she 
talks of Henchard’s dead wife—how telling and direct 
her simplicity! ‘And all her shining keys will be took 
from her, and her cupboards opened ; and things a’ didn’t 
wish seen, anybody will see ; and her little wishes and 
ways will all be as nothing!’ That has been lived right 
through, and is then said once and for ever. Mr. Hardy’s 


view of women is somewhat cynical ; also it is full of 


tenderness. He does them neither more nor less than 
justice. He paints their inconstancy and vanity, and 
he leaves them lovable. The secret of them is that you 
are never allowed to forget that, being women, they are 
thoroughly animal. They are living, warm-blooded, pas- 
sionate ; and conventional restrictions cannot always hold 
them. They are the women of romance ; and perhaps you 
are privileged to enjoy a deeper intimacy with them than 
with the heroines of any other equally decorous novelist. 
Mr. Hardy had not nearly so long to wait as the only 
other living English novelist who can fairly be compared 
to him. He owes this advantage over Mr. Meredith to 
the greater lucidity and directness of his style, and pos- 
sibly to greater geniality and more varied power of analy- 
sis. Will it endure? A careful comparison of his work to 
that which has stood the test appears to justify a certain 
afirmative. If not, one is sorry for posterity. Perhaps 
the most popular novel that could be written now must 
have its hero hypnotised in a volcano by an agnostic in 
order to secure the secret of hidden treasure. But there 
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is a difference between such popularity and the serene 
appreciation accorded to the work that is truly art. The 
one passes and the other remains ; and the foundations 
on which Mr. Hardy’s popularity is erected seem to be 
entirely stable. 





THE FACILITY OF LIFE 


T has in all times been a part of our creed to think sadly 
upon our human estate, which is the gift of God, and 

to consider ourselves no better than bondmen till we be 
free of our carnal husk. The growing voice of ages has pro- 
claimed this wretched investiture of flesh to be a continuous 
evil, so that with the cloud of witnesses we have come to 
take it for a common axiom of life. Yet upon the facts 
this would seem a foolish assumption, and may indeed be 
rebutted as an error of the supersensitive. Perhaps it is the 
Christian faith that has most favoured the error ; yet such 
as Socrates had the same thought, and we should rather 
regard it as succeeding naturally to a sympathetic con- 
templation of human suffering. So long have our philo- 
sophers impressed upon us that we live at war, in a pleni- 
tude of sorrows and losses, distraught with the horrors 
of our environment, agape upon the sudden breaches 
in our immediate ranks, that almost any one of us may 
now, upon provocation, fall to tears at the moral of it. 
And yet were it only true that man had this agony of 
life for a constant purview, poor Nature had long since 
fallen in the wretched neighbourhood ; there had been 
no duty more sacred, as no prospect more inviting, 
than the release of the frail tenant from the frailer 
clay. Philosopher and theologian have held life to 
be nothing but a toilsome pilgrimage to some peaceful 
bourne—it may be Paradise, or haply oblivion. The 
balance (they have both declared) is against us here ; but 
(quoth the one) it shall be readjusted upon the dissolution 
of our mortal frame; while the other has looked oftener 
to a restitution in the conclusion of death. 
confess to this grotesque subservience to a shadowy faith, 


Must we, then, 


or to a grim patience? 
against us, the soul had determined its own miseries upon 
the first appreciation of the horrid iniquity. We are surely 
to say that there be all but none to whom this existence 
hath sincerely seemed intolerable ; nay, that there be few 
that have not judged it, at the worst, a pleasing tragi- 
comedy with an impertinent ending. Yet should you go 
by their open professions this were not so. 
falls from the tongue the deprecation of a thing so shame- 
ful and unworthy! It is possible to take no pride in life, 
if we be rightly minded. At each turn we hold up our 
hands and lengthen our faces upon the knowledge that we 
are still in travail. We shake our heads upon a calamity, 
remarking how truly sorrow is our portion. But withal this 
profession is, as it were, a mere habit of the outward fea- 
tures, as you may grimace at the conception of a pain you 
have not felt. In the life ‘tis but an hypothesis, a suppo- 
sition of our fathers which it is seemly to acknowledge 
upon decent occasions. 

Were a proof of this assertion needed you would find it 
in the very fact of life ; for that cannot be odious which 
all use with such affection. 


Surely, were the balance ever 


How glibly 


We cannot doubt that, were 
this vain repetition true, humanity had effaced itself, for 
it is clear man has never lacked spirit for a desperate act. 
But perhaps, you will say, ‘tis not from fear of death the 
race is withheld from this obliteration, but rather by the 
hope of a fortune that never befalls. 
urge, and not areal preponderance of happiness, keeps 
us from the desire of that final equilibrium. An this 
were so, is not hope also an integral part of the human 
equipment, to be reckoned in the general sum of our sub- 
stantial pleasures? Being of our carnal endowment, this 


This hope, you may 
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And in the 
higher natures, I doubt not, so subtle a property must 
raise a formidable barrier ‘twixt life and death ; though, 


too must go into the scales against evil. 


unhappily, it is also so ethereal that upon a change it may 
But it is not 
hope inspires the most of us with content ; it is rather the 


dissolve and leave clear a sudden access. 


immediate and manifest delights of living. And how many 
there be if we rightly divine them! The whole journey 
is to the last full of opportunities of happiness for mind 
and body, though some so fatuously ignore them. _ It is 
here, in truth, while we thrust our hideous ancestry from 
our rarer minds, we yet derive from it our greatest 
blessing ; for ‘tis only so far as we are of common clay 
with the brute that we can forget and enjoy. The brute 
proceeds upon his grosser pleasures with a blind compla- 
cency from which our finer natures, an ineffectual com- 
It is to 


such as he, nevertheless, we owe our desire of life. For 


promise ‘twixt God and him, shrink and wince. 


to forget and to enjoy—these are the capacities that 
serve us best, and these are of the brute’s prerogative. 
kind that have these fulfilled life 
ean be naught but an ample satisfaction; to him that 


To those of human 


hath his just share of them life is this tolerable affair | 
have said. The joys of living may, indeed, be of no 
great proportions, but they are ever-recurrent, small, 
unexpected, immediate, grateful. You would account 
them meagre and unsatisfying did you regard them as a 
philosopher ; yet by their continuous passage they yield a 
sense of repletion. You will gather a score of them ere 
you rise ; they will pursue you all day if you have eyes for 
them ; they are incessant and multitudinous. The flesh 
wherewith you are clothed will exult in them, if you but 
suffer it ; the mind will passively absorb them. They are 
in your delicate senses, in your gentle meditations, in 
your books, in the air, everywhere. Is the wind soft, it 
is a charm ; be it chill, how brightly burns the fire ; does 
it snow, you may admire a white world! You must 
snatch these delights from the hour, neither remembering 
evil nor forecasting; you must train your mind to the 
habit ; your senses must be alert; you must laugh; you 
must be content; you must forget. There is always magic 
in the air if you will forget. 

It is this forgetfulness which is, after all, the founda- 
tion of our pleasures, for in memory is the weightier part 
of our misfortunes. Of a truth in the course of our 
journey many pains befall, and there are times of gross 
evil, when sorrow, as a toad, squats in our doorway, and 
the scales kick the balance with a rush. In such an hour 
we come to look upon life as the dreary passage of our 
commonplaces ; there is neither present gain nor future 
hope. 
ancestry we have the divine gift of forgetfulness. In a 


But how soon this mood passes! from our base 


little we are upon our way again ; a lessening memory at 
our backs, growing ruddy and merry, laughing, deriding, 
scofling, enjoying, taking the blandishments of the moment 
with a heart of the lightest. And thus do we trip along 
the road, with a lapse here and there (in a trice forgotten), 
until we are come to the verge ; and lo, how short has 
been the journey which once stretched out so far! 
how pleasant the way we have feared at times would 
prove so dreary ! 


and memories! 


How they all fade, sorrows and pains 
and upon the verge how finite they seem 
against the eternal! Life is very facile to animals ; it is 
facile also to the supreme animal. 


THE GUELPH PORTRAITS 
'PXHE Tudor Exhibition of last year revealed the achieve- 
ment of Holbein and his pupils. We saw how the 


least distinguished of the school handled his material 
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with style and had ever a sense of the dignity of colour. 
The most were painters of no more than average talent, 
but they were content to listen to the voice of authority, 
and were thereby rewarded with a success often denied 
to men of more brilliant endowment. The Guelph period 
was not conspicuously artistic. The portraits are intensely 
interesting as human documents. They form as it were 
an index to the characters of all the distinguished poets 
and painters, warriors and statesmen, who have done their 
country honour during the last hundred and fifty years. 
It is impossible to contemplate a Bliicher, for instance, 
which belonged to the great Duke without overlooking 
for the moment the picture’s artistic significance. On one 
wall you may see Sir Joshua's portraits of ‘ Honest Jack 
Lee’ and Admiral Keppel. It was Lee’s good fortune 
to help in procuring the Admiral’s acquittal, and the por- 
trait was presented to him in gratitude. From the time 
of the court-martial to the present the two portraits have 
been hung side by side, and even at the Guelph Exhi- 
bition they are not divided. Then there is the portrait 
which Sir Joshua presented to the Rev. Lawrence Sterne 
‘as a tribute which his heart wished to pay to Sterne’s 
genius. And there is scarce a canvas which does not 
suggest romance or sentiment. But when you consider 
the exhibition from an artistic point of view, it is ob- 
vious the pot-boilers are so numerous as hopelessly to 
obscure the masterpieces. Under the Tudors the art of 
painting was pursued in England by foreigners alone. 
The British School had not yet burst into being. The 
nation did not indeed awake to a consciousness of art 
until the Guelphs were already established ; and the early 
efforts of the school, if we leave out of account the works 
of Sir Joshua and his friends, do not extort admiration. 
Even the works of Sir Joshua himself are none the better 
for massing together. A man of genius toils for years 
to live through the happy hour, when temper, health, 
and motive conspire for the production of a masterpiece. 
You have but to visit the New Gallery to realise the in- 
equality of Sir Joshua’s genius; and though there are 
not a few of his great works, still more are rather records 
than achievements in art. 

When George 1. was King, Sir Godfrey Kneller was the 
fashionable painter. His style, such as it was, he had 
borrowed from Rubens; but as he had not a touch of 
that master’s dignity, not a suggestion of his energetic 
colouring, his vogue seems not a little strange. His _por- 
traits are frigid in colour and are handled without distine- 
tion. At his best he displays an elegance which just 
saves him from contempt. But his talent was never great ; 
and that we know Pope, Prior, Steele, and the rest, through 
Kneller’s portraiture is unfortunate both for their memory 
and for our own delight. The most interesting example of 
Sir Godfrey’s art is the John Churchill which he painted in 
collaboration with Price Ryat. The picture, small as it 
is, is conceived in Rubens’s grandest manner, and repre- 
sents the Duke upon a prancing horse, crowned by Vic- 
tory while allegorical figures people the air. If Kneller 
failed to do justice to the distinguished men of his time 
he was at any rate the best of his school; and little can 
be said in praise of Quitter, Dahl, Battoni, and the rest. 
Nor when you come to Hogarth, with whom the English 
school is said to begin, do you fare more happily. Of 
this painter's literary achievements, of his keen eye for 
character, of his dramatic (or rather melodramatic) sense, 
this is not the time to speak. He is revealed at the 
Guelph as a portrait-painter, and in this capacity he 
is little better than Kneller. A disagreeable colourist, 
he exhibits no breadth of handling, no subtle modelling. 
His own personal gifts are denied all scope in portraiture, 
and it is pity that he should have devoted himself to a 
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branch of art which gave no opportunity to his genuine 
faculty of invention. 

With Reynolds the case was far other. A born por- 
trait-painter, he had the imagination—rare indeed in art 
—which is not frittered away upon the devising of de- 
tails but finds its highest employ in the accomplishment 
of a large and simple effect. His familiarity with the 
masterpieces of his craft, his untiring study of the ancients, 
inspired him with a respect for the great tradition, and 
enabled him to gain an easy control over the technical 
resources of his art. As we have said, he is represented 
at the New Gallery by many examples scarce worthy his 
talent. But there is the monumental Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse, to show what he could achieve in the 
grand style. In dignity of pose and grandeur of presen- 
tation this work must always be esteemed a triumph. 
Gainsborough passes pitifully through the ordeal of com- 
parison to Reynolds. Such work as his Anne Luttrell, 
Duchess of Cumberland, may not be esteemed either for 
colour or draughtsmanship. Romney is best seen in a 
vigorous sketch of Lady Hamilton, and of the rest Rae- 
burn alone proclaims himself a master. His portrait of 
Sir Walter is indubitably one of the strongest in the 
Gallery and, where all else is fading, has retained a won- 
derful freshness of colour. Of Beechey, West, Lawrence, 
and the others, what is there to say? They were true 
British worthies, and their works are a national inherit- 
ance. But they were not great painters, and the best 
service they rendered their country is to hand us down the 
semblance of our grandfathers. 

It has been said that Time is the best Old Master. He 
is also unquestionably the worst. On the pictures of 
the Guelph period he has exercised a deplorable effect. 
The walls of the New Gallery are black to oppressiveness. 
Once the canvases must have been lit up by gleams of 
colour; the most have taken on a uniform tint of dirty 
brown. Not a few are heavily encrusted with filth, and 
many are traversed up and down with ominous cracks. 
The pictures of the Holbein School were happily mel- 
lowed, but in other respects were as fresh as if painted 
yesterday. Was it that the eighteenth century delighted 
in the use of bad colours and dangerous mediums? And 
will a brief hundred years wreak as savage a vengeance on 
the pictures of to-day? If this fate were in store for our 
modern masterpieces, the harm done will be less deplor- 
able to our posterity than that which the works of Reynolds 
have suffered is to us. 

OUR ARMED WEAKNESS 
Il.—THE STATE OF THE CASE 

( UR armament is still to the French scale before 1870. 

The Volunteer movement was the answer to the 
state of things that grew up under the Third Empire ; as 
things were in France and were supposed to be elsewhere, 
only twenty years ago, we were safe—or safe enough. 
But to meet the danger revealed in 1870, and since, what 
has been done? Why, nothing, and worse than nothing, 
for the country has been fooled with abortive schemes of 
reorganisation—the prettiest (on paper), Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy's, never leaving its pigeon-hole. In three lines there 
is the clue to which we must hold fast. It has long been 
a commonplace of journalism that ‘comparisons between 
our forces and those of the great military monarchies are 
to be avoided.’ There is no more cowardly nor dangerous 
cant. Such comparisons are absurd enough in a sense ; 
and yet to look about us and abroad—not indeed to get us 
a sham or a servile copy of the models of other nations, 
but to gauge their power and our own requirements— 
were the first step to safety. ‘Luck and pluck ’—in 
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is a difference between such popularity and the serene 
appreciation accorded to the work that is truly art. The 
one passes and the other remains; and the foundations 
on which Mr. Hardy’s popularity is erected seem to be 
entirely stable. 





THE FACILITY OF LIFE 


T has in all times been a part of our creed to think sadly 
upon our human estate, which is the gift of God, and 

to consider ourselves no better than bondmen till we be 
free of our carnal husk. The growing voice of ages has pro- 
claimed this wretched investiture of flesh to be a continuous 
evil, so that with the cloud of witnesses we have come to 
take it for a common axiom of life. Yet upon the facts 
this would seem a foolish assumption, and may indeed be 
rebutted as an error of the supersensitive. Perhaps it is the 
Christian faith that has most favoured the error ; yet such 
as Socrates had the same thought, and we should rather 
regard it as succeeding naturally to a sympathetic con- 
templation of human suffering. So long have our philo- 
sophers impressed upon us that we live at war, in a pleni- 
tude of sorrows and losses, distraught with the horrors 
of our environment, agape upon the sudden breaches 
in our immediate ranks, that almost any one of us may 
now, upon provocation, fall to tears at the moral of it. 


And yet were it only true that man had this agony of 


life for a constant purview, poor Nature had long since 
fallen in the wretched neighbourhood ; there had been 
no duty more sacred, as no prospect more inviting, 
than the release of the frail tenant from the frailer 
clay. Philosopher and theologian have held life to 
be nothing but a toilsome pilgrimage to some peaceful 
bourne—it may be Paradise, or haply oblivion. The 
balance (they have both declared) is against us here ; but 
(quoth the one) it shall be readjusted upon the dissolution 
of our mortal frame; while the other has looked oftener 
to a restitution in the conclusion of death. Must we, then, 
confess to this grotesque subservience to a shadowy faith, 
or to a grim patience? Surely, were the balance ever 
against us, the soul had determined its own miseries upon 
the first appreciation of the horrid iniquity. We are surely 
to say that there be all but none to whom this existence 
hath sincerely seemed intolerable ; nay, that there be few 
that have not judged it, at the worst, a pleasing tragi- 
comedy with an impertinent ending. Yet should you go 
by their open professions this were not so. How glibly 
falls from the tongue the deprecation of a thing so shame- 
ful and unworthy! It is possible to take no pride in life, 
if we be rightly minded. At each turn we hold up our 
hands and lengthen our faces upon the knowledge that we 
are still in travail. We shake our heads upon a calamity, 
remarking how truly sorrow is our portion. But withal this 
profession is, as it were, a mere habit of the outward fea- 
tures, as you may grimace at the conception of a pain you 
have not felt. In the life ’tis but an hypothesis, a suppo- 
sition of our fathers which it is seemly to acknowledge 
upon decent occasions. 

Were a proof of this assertion needed you would find it 
in the very fact of life ; for that cannot be odious which 
all use with such affection. We cannot doubt that, were 
this vain repetition true, humanity had effaced itself, for 
it is clear man has never lacked spirit for a desperate act. 
But perhaps, you will say, ‘tis not from fear of death the 
race is withheld from this obliteration, but rather by the 
hope of a fortune that never befalls. ‘This hope, you may 
urge, and not areal preponderance of happiness, keeps 
us from the desire of that final equilibrium. An this 
were so, is not hope also an integral part of the human 
equipment, to be reckoned in the general sum of our sub- 
stantial pleasures? Being of our carnal endowment, this 
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too must go into the scales against evil. And in the 
higher natures, I doubt not, so subtle a property must 
raise a formidable barrier ‘twixt life and death ; though, 
unhappily, it is also so ethereal that upon a change it may 
dissolve and leave clear a sudden access. But it is not 
hope inspires the most of us with content ; it is rather the 
immediate and manifest delights of living. And how many 
there be if we rightly divine them! The whole journey 
is to the last full of opportunities of happiness for mind 
and body, though some so fatuously ignore them. _ It is 
here, in truth, while we thrust our hideous ancestry from 
our rarer minds, we yet derive from it our greatest 
blessing ; for ’tis only so far as we are of common clay 
with the brute that we can forget and enjoy. The brute 
proceeds upon his grosser pleasures with a blind compla- 
cency from which our finer natures, an ineffectual com- 
promise ‘twixt God and him, shrink and wince. It is to 
such as he, nevertheless, we owe our desire of life. For 
to forget and to enjoy—these are the capacities that 
serve us best, and these are of the brute’s prerogative. 
To those of human kind that have these fulfilled life 
can be naught but an ample satisfaction; to him that 
hath his just share of them life is this tolerable affair | 
have said. The joys of living may, indeed, be of no 
great proportions, but they are ever-recurrent, small, 
unexpected, immediate, grateful. You would account 
them meagre and unsatisfying did you regard them as a 
philosopher ; yet by their continuous passage they yield a 
sense of repletion. You will gather a score of them ere 
you rise ; they will pursue you all day if you have eyes for 
them ; they are incessant and multitudinous. The flesh 
wherewith you are clothed will exult in them, if you but 
suffer it ; the mind will passively absorb them. They are 
in your delicate senses, in your gentle meditations, in 
your books, in the air, everywhere. Is the wind soft, it 
is a charm ; be it chill, how brightly burns the fire ; does 
it snow, you may admire a white world! You must 
snatch these delights from the hour, neither remembering 
evil nor forecasting; you must train your mind to the 
habit ; your senses must be alert ; you must laugh ; you 
must be content; you must forget. There is always magic 
in the air if you will forget. 

It is this forgetfulness which is, after all, the founda- 
tion of our pleasures, for in memory is the weightier part 
of our misfortunes. Of a truth in the course of our 
journey many pains befall, and there are times of gross 
evil, when sorrow, as a toad, squats in our doorway, and 
the seales kick the balance with a rush. In such an hour 
we come to look upon life as the dreary passage of our 
commonplaces ; there is neither present gain nor future 
hope. But how soon this mood passes ! 
ancestry we have the divine gift of forgetfulness. In a 


from our base 


little we are upon our way again ; a lessening memory at 
our backs, growing ruddy and merry, laughing, deriding, 
scofiing, enjoying, taking the blandishments of the moment 
with a heart of the lightest. And thus do we trip along 
the road, with a lapse here and there (in a trice forgotten), 
until we are come to the verge ; and lo, how short has 
been the journey which once stretched out so far! 
how pleasant the way we have feared at times would 
prove so dreary! How they all fade, sorrows and pains 
and memories! and upon the verge how finite they seem 
against the eternal! Life is very facile to animals ; it is 
facile also to the supreme animal. 


THE GUELPH PORTRAITS 
FEXHE Tudor Exhibition of last year revealed the achieve- 
ment of Holbein and his pupils. We saw how the 
least distinguished of the school handled his material 
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with style and had ever a sense of the dignity of colour. 
The most were painters of no more than average talent, 
but they were content to listen to the voice of authority, 
and were thereby rewarded with a success often denied 
to men of more brilliant endowment. The Guelph period 
was not conspicuously artistic. The portraits are intensely 
interesting as human documents. They form as it were 
an index to the characters of all the distinguished poets 
and painters, warriors and statesmen, who have done their 
country honour during the last hundred and fifty years. 
It is impossible to contemplate a Bliicher, for instance, 
which belonged to the great Duke without overlooking 
for the moment the picture’s artistic significance. On one 
wall you may see Sir Joshua's portraits of ‘ Honest Jack 
Lee’ and Admiral Keppel. It was Lee’s good fortune 
to help in procuring the Admiral’s acquittal, and the por- 
trait was presented to him in gratitude. From the time 
of the court-martial to the present the two portraits have 
been hung side by side, and even at the Guelph Exhi- 
bition they are not divided. Then there is the portrait 
which Sir Joshua presented to the Rev. Lawrence Sterne 
‘as a tribute which his heart wished to pay to Sterne’s 
genius. And there is scarce a canvas which does not 
suggest romance or sentiment. But when you consider 
the exhibition from an artistic point of view, it is ob- 
vious the pot-boilers are so numerous as hopelessly to 


obscure the masterpieces. Under the Tudors the art of 


painting was pursued in England by foreigners alone. 
The British School had not yet burst into being. The 
nation did not indeed awake to a consciousness of art 
until the Guelphs were already established ; and the early 
efforts of the school, if we leave out of account the works 
of Sir Joshua and his friends, do not extort admiration. 
Even the works of Sir Joshua himself are none the better 
for massing together. A man of genius toils for years 
to live through the happy hour, when temper, health, 
and motive conspire for the production of a masterpiece. 
You have but to visit the New Gallery to realise the in- 
equality of Sir Joshua’s genius; and though there are 
not a few of his great works, still more are rather records 
than achievements in art. 

When George 1. was King, Sir Godfrey Kneller was the 
fashionable painter. His style, such as it was, he had 


borrowed from Rubens; but as he had not a touch of 


that master’s dignity, not a suggestion of his energetic 
colouring, his vogue seems not a little strange. His _por- 
traits are frigid in colour and are handled without distine- 
tion. At his best he displays an elegance which just 
saves him from contempt. But his talent was never great ; 
and that we know Pope, Prior, Steele, and the rest, through 
Kneller’s portraiture is unfortunate both for their memory 
and for our own delight. The most interesting example of 
Sir Godfrey’s art is the John Churchill which he painted in 
collaboration with Price Ryat. The picture, small as it 
is, is conceived in Rubens’s grandest manner, and repre- 
sents the Duke upon a prancing horse, crowned by Vic- 
tory while allegorical figures people the air. If Kneller 
failed to do justice to the distinguished men of his time 
he was at any rate the best of his school; and little can 
be said in praise of Quitter, Dahl, Battoni, and the rest. 
Nor when you come to Hogarth, with whom the English 
school is said to begin, do you fare more happily. Of 
this painter's literary achievements, of his keen eye for 
character, of his dramatic (or rather melodramatic) sense, 
this is not the time to speak. He is revealed at the 
Guelph as a portrait-painter, and in this capacity he 
is little better than Kneller. A disagreeable colourist, 
he exhibits no breadth of handling, no subtle modelling. 
His own personal gifts are denied all scope in portraiture, 
and it is pity that he should have devoted himself to a 
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branch of art which gave no opportunity to his genuine 


faculty of invention. 

With Reynolds the case was far other. A born por- 
trait-painter, he had the imagination—rare indeed in art 
—which is not frittered away upon the devising of de- 
tails but finds its highest employ in the accomplishment 
of a large and simple effect. His familiarity with the 
masterpieces of his craft, his untiring study of the ancients, 
inspired him with a respect for the great tradition, and 
enabled him to gain an easy control over the technical 
resources of his art. As we have said, he is represented 
at the New Gallery by many examples scarce worthy his 
talent. But there is the monumental Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse, to show what he could achieve in the 
grand style. In dignity of pose and grandeur of presen- 
tation this work must always be esteemed a triumph. 
Gainsborough passes pitifully through the ordeal of com- 
parison to Reynolds. Such work as his Anne Luttrell, 
Duchess of Cumberland, may not be esteemed either for 
colour or draughtsmanship. Romney is best seen in a 
vigorous sketch of Lady Hamilton, and of the rest Rae- 
burn alone proclaims himself a master. His portrait of 
Sir Walter is indubitably one of the strongest in the 
Gallery and, where all else is fading, has retained a won- 
derful freshness of colour. Of Beechey, West, Lawrence, 
and the others, what is there to say? They were true 
British worthies, and their works are a national inherit- 
ance. But they were not great painters, and the best 
service they rendered their country is to hand us down the 
semblance of our grandfathers. 

It has been said that Time is the best Old Master. He 
is also unquestionably the worst. On the pictures of 
the Guelph period he has exercised a deplorable effect. 
The walls of the New Gallery are black to oppressiveness. 
Once the canvases must have been lit up by gleams of 
colour ; the most have taken on a uniform tint of dirty 
brown. Not a few are heavily encrusted with filth, and 
many are traversed up and down with ominous cracks. 
The pictures of the Holbein School were happily mel- 
lowed, but in other respects were as fresh as if painted 
yesterday. Was it that the eighteenth century delighted 
in the use of bad colours and dangerous mediums? And 
will a brief hundred years wreak as savage a vengeance on 
the pictures of to-day? If this fate were in store for our 
modern masterpieces, the harm done will be less deplor- 
able to our posterity than that which the works of Reynolds 


have suffered is to us. 


OUR ARMED WEAKNESS 
IlL—THE STATE OF THE CASE 
( UR armament is still to the French scale before 1870. 
The Volunteer movement was the answer to the 
state of things that grew up under the Third Empire ; as 
things were in France and were supposed to be elsewhere, 





only twenty years ago, we were safe—or safe enough. 
But to meet the danger revealed in 1870, and since, what 
has been done? Why, nothing, and worse than nothing, 
for the country has been fooled with abortive schemes of 
reorganisation—the prettiest (on paper), Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy's, never leaving its pigeon-hole. In three lines there 
is the clue to which we must hold fast. It has long been 
a commonplace of journalism that ‘comparisons between 
our forces and those of the great military monarchies are 
to be avoided.’ There is no more cowardly nor dangerous 
‘rant. Such comparisons are absurd enough in a sense ; 
and yet to look about us and abroad—not indeed to get us 
a sham or a servile copy of the models of other nations, 
but to gauge their power and our own requirements— 
were the first step to safety. ‘Luck and pluck ’—in 
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other words a secure base, the command of the sea, and 
the inability to know when we are beaten—are mighty fine 
things, at the back of a reasonable proportion of big 
battalions. A truism which ought to be a platitude, and 
yet a truism false faith and folly have combined so to 
obscure that our present relative weakness is like nothing 
before seen—is almost incredible. Hopeless numerical 
inferiority is in no way compensated for, neither by excel- 
lence nor cheapness nor handiness and fitness for common 
uses. On the whole, the crowning achievement this of 
modern statecraft. To disband the army, to ‘ give back the 
Elgin Marbles’ (and any other coveted property), and to 
devote ourselves to fighting out the battle of the Kilkenny 
cats in these islands, were a saner policy. Lord Randolph 
Churchill could not save himself, but his criticism was 
often just: ‘tis the army should be mended or ended. 
Weakness and waste are the end and the means of the 
present system. To uphold it even tacitly is to participate 
in an ignoble fraud, to become an accomplice before the 
fact in the blackest treason to the Empire. That is the 
state of the case. 

Our military budget, it is being freely said, is the 
heaviest and our army the puniest in Europe—which can- 
not well be with the taxpayer's knowledge and consent. 
This generation has seen foreign armies decupled, while 
ours has nominally kept its old level, and perhaps fallen 
below it. In doubt whether we could mobilise a field 
force superior or even equal to that which did not add to 
our reputation (unless for valour) in the Crimea. Certain 
that after years of tinkering and trussing and trumpeting 
by many doctors, our ‘reformed’ army is quite unequal to 
any serious task likely to be imposed upon it—can barely 
keep its feet in time of peace. Surely these were ex- 
travagant results at any price! It is easy to put them to 
the proof. The financial position is unhappily simple 
enough. By recent accounts the French spend twenty- 
eight millions on defence (military), the Germans from 
about the same figure to thirty-three millions : £28,000,000 
and £33,000,000 to command, each of them, at least two 
millions and a-half of rifles, with enormous reserves of 
untrained men at need. We beat them in expenditure, 
giving £35,000,000 to get—what? Surely after that no- 
thing could be more impertinent than the chatter about 
the ‘indirect cost’ of foreign armies. Mr. Stanhope, the 
responsible author of that ingenious and economical plan 
of robbing our tiny, dearly-furnished regiment of artillery 
of trained horses and drivers to do common transport 
work, recently sent a piteous paragraph to the newspapers 
doting on that ‘indirect cost.’ It is a poor plea. If John 
Smith pays £5 a-year in premiums to an insolvent Fire 
Office, and Alphonse Lesage gets off with £4 and a sound 
policy of assurance, would any one in his senses begin to 
tell us that Alphonse had spent divers other sums to pro- 
tect himself indirectly : by armoured balconies (say) or by 
private fire-escapes > Our Third Empire men have over- 
looked that obvious retort. 
awkward behind it. 

The sum of these ‘ indirect costs’ were easy to cast up : 
whatever they amount to abroad (and no expenditure 
necessary to national liberty and independence can be 
excessive), here at least any necessary sacrifice looked 
upon as assurance money were almost inappreciable : the 
proof of it will be given later. Our present point is that 
the taxpayers’ thirty-five and a-half millions might as well 
be tied up in sacks and cast into the deepest dell in 
the Atlantic as lavished on that ungrateful and rickety 
machine miscalled the British Army. 

Numbers, not tuneful but ‘ mournful’ indeed, must now 
be referred to. To get a notion of the relative bulk of 


There is a second quite as 
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the planets the student used to be told to place himself in 
a two-acre meadow dotted with spherical bodies to scale 
from a two-foot globe representing the sun down to a 
pea and a grain of mustard-seed. Taking a hint from 
this method, a pretty demonstration of our armed weak- 
ness might be arranged for in this wise. The military 
authorities would be requested to concentrate all their 
available forces in one of the parks: indeed, any self- 
respecting parade-ground would hold them all—horse, 
foot, and artillery. These would be symbolical of a 
possible enemy. Over against them, to represent the 
British army, we would place in array a man and a 
boy, a Shetland pony, a pop-gun, and Lord Wolseley. 
Some pretty strategy might be expected ; the war cor- 
respondents with their badges and licences would be 
permitted to attend. In such a diagram conditions of space 


would forbid us to represent the armed strength (say) of 


Germany : seven millions of men, according to one autho- 
rity, take their orders from the great General Staff. Still, 
the state of the case is perhaps made fairly clear at a 
glance. The British army, for all its glorious traditions, 
is no more than a cipher in the modern strategist’s cal- 
culations—a mere speck on the military chart of Europe. 
And observe that there is now no set-off to numerical 
inferiority in strength other than numerical. Leaving 
the extraordinary requirements of a great war out ot 
the reckoning, looking only to the daily or constantly 
recurring duties, our military system is ideally defective ; 
perverted ingenuity with carle blanche could scarce pro- 
vide us with anything more unfit. 
sacrificing India and the colonies with their little wars to 
home defence ; and still less of paying our way hand- 
somely from day to day and taking no thought for to- 
morrow. It is a case of living from hand to mouth all 
round, of shams and makeshifts, of unlimited promises 
never redeemed, of ambitious designs and no achieve- 
ment. <A result dear-bought in shame and weakness at 
any figure ; but at an annual output of thirty-five millions 
merely infamous. 

Are particulars required? Firs/, In India the native 
taxpayer is provided with a fragile and a fancy article at a 
fancy figure. Young soldiers are supplied annually to fill 
the military hospitals; the seasoned survivors are returned 
carriage-paid at the earliest opportunity. So notorious is 
the failure that it has been seriously proposed to allow 
British India to set up military housekeeping on her own 
account, after the example of the Dutch and French 
colonies. (It is apparently overlooked that under the 
voluntary system there would then be two recruiting 
agents bidding against each other for the favour of that 
shy and rare bird the unfledged Thomas Atkins.) 

Second, About our little wars. In Afghanistan the raw 
recruit of short service was a serious danger to the army: 
the seasoned soldiers did the work. In South Africa we 
know what happened. The little war with Arabi and the 
Egyptian fel/ahin dislocated the military machine. Only 
picked regiments were employed, part of the Reserves 
were called oiit, it was almost impossible to find men for 
the Indian reliefs, the home regiments were recklessly 
drained to supply those on service—which had been 
chosen for their efficiency.* The anarchy and weakness 
which would be revealed by a general order for mobilisa- 
tion may be more easily imagined than described. 

Third, A first-class Army Reserve which is never called 


* The effort to place on a war-footing four weak cavalry regiments, eight 
batteries, and one small ammunition column in Egypt, reduced half the 
regiments at home to a state of inefficiency. In February 1879, after 
Isandlana, five battalions were required to embark for the Cape. They 
left behind on an average over one-fifth of their number as inefficient, the 
deficiency being supplied from other regiments. 


It is not a case of 
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out for training and testing cannot be other than a some- 
what rusty and untrustworthy body. The Militia Reserve 
(so-called) is still more objectionable : it is an example of 
the vicious old principle of first organising a reserve force 
and then destroying it to supplement the first line. 

Fourth, Quality as well as quantity is everywhere 
lacking. The recruiting standard falls lower and lower 
as to physique, health, and age; and still the difficulty 
of obtaining recruits increases (vide Inspector-General of 
Recruiting’s Report). Boys of sixteen find admission to 
the ranks; only yesterday the authorities were calling 
for growing lads for the artillery standing five feet three 
inches in stature. Our army will soon be a garrison of as 
well as for Laputa. 

Fifth, Experienced non-commissioned officers are be- 
come as rare as Home Rulers in these islands. This is the 
most serious danger in the discipline and general efficiency 
of the army. 

Here there has been no question of rushing into the 
bitter controversy between long- and short-service men. 
The truth is, both methods have been tried, singly and 
concurrently, and both have failed owing to the inherent 
vices of a purely voluntary system. It is surely time that 
recrimination on this head should cease, and that those 
who are concerned for our safety should look elsewhere. 
There remains, indeed, one portion of our statement to 
which special attention must be drawn: that which dis- 
closes the ‘ ridiculous’ poverty of our cavalry, field artil- 
lery, and transport services. Of all the Powers, small 
and great, Denmark alone is relatively as weak as we in 
mounted men. It is characteristic of our political Secre- 
taries for War and of their advisers that in the memory 
of living man no effort has been made to mitigate this 
evil, which neither money nor natural aptitude could lessen 
at short notice. Infantry may be improvised and even 
trained in a year; but to make a good dragoon or gunner 
takes from three to six respectively ; and rusty reserve 
men are useless for this work. As for horses, our peace 
establishment is miserably short, and we have no reserve 
whatever. Now, in the short war of 1870 the Germans 
must re-horse their cavalry thrice. No scheme of reor- 
ganisation which does not triple our cavalry, more than 
triple our artillery, and provide a reserve of horses in some 
quarter of the Empire, is worth the paper it is written on. 
When Sedan was fresh in our memory Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy promised us seven hundred and twenty field-guns. 
Where are they ? 

To recapitulate, it has been asserted (1) that to form 
a Lilliputian first line, miserably ill-furnished with guns, 
cavalry, and transport, it would be necessary to call out 
every available ‘ reserve’ man in the country ; (2) that on 
the despatch of this force on foreign service there would 
be no reserve proper to feed that first line ; (3) that the 
country would then be left practically defenceless against 
invasion ; (4) that to achieve this brilliant result on an oc- 
casion when the stakes would be life and death we main- 
tain a costly and complicated system which is a monu- 
ment of the survival of the unfit. It will be observed 
we have so far kept silence about the militia and the 
volunteers, not to talk of those ‘immense latent resources’ 
of the empire, familiar in name but locked up as surely as 
the Barings’ capital of twenty millions. Yes; because it 
is admitted that the best of our auxiliary would be fit to 
take the field after a year’s training. Now, the dangers 
of which we shall speak—the serious risk of invasion is 
among them—would be upon us in half the time, or half 


of that. Fondly to imagine that after the declaration of 


war a year’s—nay, a quarter’s—grace would be granted to 
us is to beg the whole question of Imperial defence. In 
war time is not money: time is victory. 
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NEW DEPARTURES 
OMS months ago we took occasion to contrast the 
' respective performances of professionals and amateurs 
in various branches of sport, and ventured the opinion that 
so far as golf was concerned the amateurs were improving 
their position, and might possibly in a representative tour- 
nament succeed in holding their own with their formidable 
adversaries. Events have gone far to justify that opinion ; 
for since those words were written Mr. John Ball, jun., has 
succeeded in lowering the colours of as strong a field as 
could be selected, and proving himself—what many good 


judges have often asserted him to be—the equal at least 


of any living player. In that competition there was, 
besides Mr. Ball, a considerable sprinkling of amateurs, 
some of whom also acquitted themselves exceedingly well. 
Some well-known names were conspicuously invisible, yet 
the players who did enter efficiently upheld the honour of 
their absent comrades. 

It is announced that the Amateur Championship will 
be played this year at St. Andrews in the same week as 
the Spring Medal of the Royal and Ancient, which takes 
place on a Wednesday, the three succeeding days being 
devoted to the Tournament. It is fair to suppose that 
the leading amateurs will enter for this event ; and if so, 
they will probably arrive at headquarters for a few days’ 
practice previous to the competition. Why, then, should 
the occasion not be utilised to inaugurate a sort of gentle- 
men-and-players match at golf? The professionals all 
live within easy hail of the golf metropolis, and would pro- 
bably be delighted at the new departure, if their expenses 
were paid and a small sum guaranteed. There should be 
no difficulty in bringing about such a contest, which would 
add zest to the meeting and assuredly afford excellent 
practice to the amateurs preparatory to their own special 
competitions. Almost weekly we read in our golfing 
papers records of contests, home and foreign, six a-side, 
ten a-side, twelve a-side, and what not; if therefore we 
may judge by the reports, this description of golf would 
appear to be popular. The arrangement of all necessary 
details might well be left to the executive who control 


the Amateur Tournament: selection of sides, choice of 


day, and the rest of it. Probably the day before the 
Medal would be found as suitable as any ; and, as to a 
further inducement to professionals to come forward, 
some prizes offered for them alone, to be played for say at 
the end of the week, after the decision of the final in the 
Amateur Championship, would probably attract a represen- 
tative field. Towards such prizes the competing amateurs 
would probably willingly contribute, as being in the nature 
of a quid pro quo, and in consideration of the professionals 
attending. At headquarters there are resident three or 
four stars of the first magnitude: to wit, the Kirkaldys, A. 
Herd, David Ayton, to say nothing of such notabilities as 
Jamie Anderson, old Tom Morris, and Bob Martin, who 
might well take places in such a contest. It is not a far 
cry to Carnoustie, nor for that matter to Musselburgh; and 
the names of Simpson, Sayers, and Park, and of Fernie 
and Campbell from the west country, might perhaps be 
expected to swell the total. Perhaps the amateurs might 
be defeated, as it is probable that, taken all through, the 
others are stronger; but, with respect be it spoken, it is 
not a certainty; and, even if it were,no great harm would 
result. Mr. Gilbert Mitchell Innes was wont always to 
insist on the improving influence traceable to habitual 
practice with professionals, and at the heyday of his own 
brilliant career used to assert that after a long spell 
of play in company such as Young ,Tom, Davie Strath, 
Jamie Anderson, his game was at least a third better 
than usual; nay more, that when he resumed operations 
in company with amateurs he quickly descended from his 
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pedestal and became more sympathetic with the common 
clay. 

Whilst on the subject of competitions, a few remarks 
upon the present method of deciding the Open Champion- 
ship may perhaps be offered. It is obvious that none but 
a very excellent golfer can make good his claim to cham- 
pionship honours ; but—and the question has probably 
occurred to scores of people—is the existing method the 
best which could be devised of discovering who is for the 
nonce the best golfer? Far be it from us to belittle the 
present or any former champion, or even to suggest that 
they would not have won under any conditions ; but it 
is a debatable point whether the time for deciding the 
championship might not with advantage be extended, 
and a more thoroughly sifting method introduced. Under 
present circumstances any fortunate accident, such as the 
holing of an iron shot or a long steal, may crown a man 
champion for the year, whereas other competitors may 
have been playing an equally good, nay better, game, and 
yet met with no success by reason of a series of cross- 
grained accidents against which the afflicted golfer strives 
in vain. Who has not frequently heard phrases—resigned, 
perhaps, yet suggestive—such as ‘I couldna play against 
my luck the day’? The ‘run of the green’ is a by no 
means negligible quantity ; on the contrary, it is a factor 
which is too frequently determinative of important con- 
tests. Ideally this should not be so, and to eliminate as 
far as possible the element of luck should be the object 
of a championship meeting. The credit of the scheme 
about to be suggested is due in the first instance to a 
well-known authority on all sports in general and golf in 
particular ; Colonel R. T. Boothby, himself in his time a 
frequent medallist, and a first-class player. This gentle- 
man abides by the principle of the American Tournament, 
and would invoke its assistance in order to eliminate as 
far as possible the element of adverse luck. A week 
would be sufficient, and more than sufficient, to bring 
everything to a conclusion. Thus, on the Monday, all 
competitors should play by strokes over a thirty-six hole 
course, the first eight scores to qualify for competition in 
the forthcoming rounds. Twenty-eight rounds in all 
would thus have to be played by these eight competitors ; 
eight rounds in the morning and afternoon of each day 
after the Monday would enable the competition to be 
finished on Friday, and the players would be free to return 
to their respective homes at the end of the week. Each 
match would consist of eighteen holes, match play; the 
player scoring most victories to be accounted the winner. 
As to prizes, these are at present miserably inadequate to 
the occasion, and should be increased to such an extent 
that the winner should receive at least £20, second and 
third £15 and £10 each, the remaining five competitors 
receiving £2 each towards their expenses if professionals. 
The compiler of the best aggregate score on the first day’s 
play, provided he were not the ultimate winner, would 
also have to be suitably rewarded. A sum of £60 or there- 
abouts would thus be required, towards which the club 
over whose green the competition took place should con- 
tribute £20, while the remainder might be easily collected 
if the various golf clubs in the kingdom would subscribe 
£1 annually towards a championship fund. 

It is perhaps not unreasonable to assume that, as the 
interest in golf has now become so general and wide- 
spread, such comparatively trifling support might well be 
looked for. Such a departure as that sketched above would 
probably be popular amongst the leading lights of science, 
whilst those who enjoy a first-class exhibition of the game 
would for nearly a week be able to see the best the 
country can afford. Probably the scheme thus adumbrated 
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is susceptible of criticism and improvement, but it would 
be interesting to learn the opinion of golfers in general 
and professionals in particular with regard to it. 

H. S. C. Everarp. 





CURRENCY REFORMS 

TEXHE proposed (or rather, perhaps, suggested) changes 

in the currency which formed the subject of Mr. 
Goschen’s speech at Leeds have scarce stimulated so 
much discussion as might have been expected from 
their nature and importance. This is rather surprising, 
for usually currency questions, despite their intricacy, are 
provocative of a somewhat bewildering volubility. In 
the present case, however, the changes are so extensive, 
and involve so deeply the complex mechanism of the 
Money Market, that but few have been able to form a 
definite opinion in regard to their probable effect. On 
one point alone—viz., the advisability of issuing one-pound 
notes—there seems to be but little difference of opinion. 
Some people will, of course, be found ready to protest 
against their introduction, but any objections that may 
be raised are sure to be mainly due either to preju- 
dice or ignorance. No doubt in the past the circula- 
tion of one-pound notes was coéval with a succession 
of financial crises; but the latter resulted not from the 
denomination of the notes but from the way in which 
the banks abused their credit by making improper issues 
of paper money. This is a matter of history ; but if proof 
were needed we have only to look to Scotland, where 
one-pound notes have certainly not proved inimical to in- 
dustrial prosperity. Abroad, too, notes of small denomi- 
nations are in almost universal use, and for the most part 
they appear to be an efficient form of currency. As much, 
however, cannot be said for the English note currency ; 
for that has long shown a great lack of expansibility, 
owing—we are convinced—in a large measure to the ab- 
sence of notes for a smaller amount than five pounds. 
But although one-pound notes are likely to meet with 
almost general acceptance, ten-shilling notes, based upon 
silver, are sure to encounter much adverse criticism ; and 
hence, perhaps, Mr. Goschen was wise in not commit- 
ting himself too definitely in their favour. They will be 

-so people are likely to say—the first step towards bi- 
metallism ; and therefore they may impair the stability of 
the one gold standard which is rightly regarded as the 
foundation-stone of British finance. Practically, however, 
it is doubtful if much can be said against ten-shilling 
silver notes, and their utility in displacing that unsatis- 
factory coin, the half-sovereign, is indisputable. At the 
same time, sentiment may tell with great effect upon a 
question essentially utilitarian in character. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s currency reforms 
are, as we have said, an integral part of a scheme for 
strengthening the Bank of England. Mr. Goschen has 
grasped completely the main lesson taught by the difficul- 
ties which ensued upon the downfall of the Barings—the 
inability of the Bank of England to bear unaided the stress 
of a panic—and he naturally seeks for some remedy. 
Obviously it is intolerable that the Bank should be forced, 
when a severe strain has to be sustained, to solicit aid, in 


forma pauperis, from the Continental banks. Some day, 


when our need is great, it may suit them to see us ‘ fry in 
our own fat,’ and the result perhaps might be a shock to 
credit that would remove‘from London a large proportion of 
the immense international business now transacted there. 
And it has to be remembered that under present condi- 
tions it takes but little to destroy the balance of the Lon- 
don Money Market. ‘The Bank of England seldom holds 
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as much as £25,000,000 in gold, and this is the only 
real cash reserve in the country against a liability on 
banking deposits of probably more than £600,000,000. 
It is true, of course, that the joint-stock banks keep cash 
reserves, but they are extremely small, and would prove 
miserably inadequate in any crisis. If we take the whole 
of the cash for which they take credit in their balance- 
sheets, it does not amount on an average to more than 11] 
or 12 per cent. of their deposit liabilities; but even of 
this one-third (which is lent to the bill-brokers, etc.) is not 
immediately available, while another third is deposited 
with the Bank of England, and of course is largely em- 
ployed by that institution in its business operations. The 
joint-stock banks, in fact, employ their reserves to the 
fullest extent, and leave the Bank of England to guard 
against emergencies: a duty which it is quite unable to 
perform unaided. We come back, therefore, to the point 
that the banking reserve held in this country is danger- 
ously small in proportion to the possible demands which 
may be made upon it; and in this respect, it may be 
said, our position compares most unfavourably to that of 
France or Germany. To effect a change for the better, 
Mr. Goschen proposes to set aside part—say one-third or 
one-half—of the gold displaced by the issue of one-pound 
notes, and form it into what he terms a second reserve 
fund, which could be drawn upon by the Bank in times 
of difficulty. In this way the necessity of seeking aid 
abroad would be removed from our midst. 

To such a scheme there appear to be several objec- 
tions. In the first place, it is very difficult to see how 
what we may call the ‘one-pound note account’ is to be 
kept, for the new notes will not only displace gold in 
circulation but also the notes of higher denominations. 
Another and a much graver argument against a ‘second 
reserve’ is the way in which it would tend to increase a 
sense of irresponsibility in banking circles. At present, 
as we have shown, the joint-stock banks not only ignore 
their duties to their depositors but use up their resources 
to such an extent that only a small reserve is left in hand 
against contingencies. They simply strive to make large 
profits, and leave all duties of a public nature to the Bank 
of England, which by their competition has been ren- 
dered unable to fulfil them. <A ‘second reserve’ at the 
Bank, with its assurance of aid in a crisis, would undoubt- 
edly tend directly to develop to the utmost this vicious 
policy. The way out of the difficulty were for Mr. Goschen 
to adopt a measure by which the joint-stock banks would 
be obliged to hold in hand a cash reserve of not less 
than a certain fixed proportion of their deposits ; but 
this step he is not disposed to take. Such a system, 
however, has been in operation for many years in the 
United States, and we consider it a sound one; for ex- 
perience shows that the banks are not to be trusted 
to hold sufficient reserves. Still, in any case, we are 
not much in favour of the so-called ‘second reserve,’ 
but are disposed to think that, although more costly, 
the better plan would probably be for the Government 
to repay its debt to the Bank, and thus enable the 
latter to increase its stock of gold to £35,000,000 or 
£40,000,000. The distinction between the Issue and the 
Banking departments of the Bank of England should be 
abolished, and in the weekly return the total stock of 
gold would then stand, as it should, against the liabilities 
—viz., the note circulation, the public deposits, and the 
‘other’ deposits. The gold displaced by the new notes 
would, of course, be added to the general stock, which the 
Bank would protect in what is really the only sensible 
way, viz., by advancing its rate of discount. At the same 
time, the Bank should make itself a greater power in the 
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Money Market by reducing its holdings of securities and 
taking in more bills, and also by allowing interest on its 
deposits. Such measures would be far better than the 
proposed ‘ second reserve.’ 


A MAN WHO DREAMED OF FAIRYLAND 
I. 


ft E stood among a crowd at Drumahair, 
His heart hung all upon a silken dress, } 
And he had known at last some tenderness 
Before earth made of him her sleepy care ; 
But when a man poured fish into a pile, 
It seemed they raised their little silver heads 
And sang how day a Druid twilight sheds 
Upon a dim, green, well-beloved isle, 
Where people love beside star-laden seas ; 
How Time may never mar their fairy vows 
Under the woven roofs of quicken boughs ;— 
The singing shook him out of his new ease. 


[I. 


As he went by the sands of Lisadill 
His mind ran all on money cares and fears, 
And he had known at last some prudent years 

Before they heaped his grave under the hill ; 

But while he passed before a plashy place, 

A lug-worm with its grey and muddy mouth 
Sang how somewhere to north or east or south 

There dwelt a gay, exulting, gentle race ; 

And how beneath those three times blessed skies 
A Danaan fruitage makes a shower of moons, 
And as it falls awakens leafy tunes ;— 

And at that singing he was no more wise. 


II. 
He mused beside the well of Scanavin, 
He mused upon his mockers. Without fail 
His sudden vengeance were a country tale 
Now that deep earth has drunk his body in ; 
But one small knot-grass growing by the rim 
Told where—ah, little, all-unneeded voice !— 
Old Silence bids a lonely folk rejoice, 
And chaplet their calm brows with leafage dim, 
And how, when fades the sea-strewn rose of day, 
A gentle feeling wraps them like a fleece, 
And all their trouble dies into its peace ;— 
The tale drove his fine angry mood away. 


IV. 


He slept under the hill of Lugnagall, 

And might have known at last unhaunted sleep 
Under that cold and vapour-turbaned steep, 

Now that old earth had taken man and all : 

Were not the worms that spired about his bones 
A-telling with their low and reedy cry 
Of how God leans His hands out of the sky, 

To bless that iste with honey in His tones, 

That none may feel the power of squall and wave, 
And no one any leaf-crowned dancer miss 
Until He burn up Nature with a kiss ;— 

The man has found no comfort in the grave. 


W. B. Years. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. FROUDE ON THE IRISH QUESTION 
{To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Westerton, 4th February 1891. 

StR,—When I was informed by the Secretary of the Liberal 
Union Club that the guest at our last dinner was to be Mr. 
J. A. Froude, I declined to be one of his hosts, on the ground 
that he was singularly unsuitable as the guest of a party which 
prides itself upon consistency and has chosen ‘consistent’ as 
its motto, 
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When | attribute inconsistency to Mr. Froude, 1 do so par- 
ticularly with regard to the Irish Question since the year 1870 
—continued until 1890: an inconsistency which, whether his 
present opinions are right or wrong, makes him useless as a 
friend to the Unionist party and cause. Irish politics for that 
period and for some little time previous had removed, in the 
acute stage, from the Church to the land, and legislation fol- 
lowing upon the Parliamentary settlement under the Encum- 
bered Estates Act had begun on fresh lines. 

The Act of 1870, by which Mr. Gladstone attempted to ex- 
tend (what he supposed to be) an Ulster custom to the whole 
country, produced worse confusion, as it at once became ap- 
parent that there was no such thing as a uniform Ulster 
custom, that in fact there was no definite Ulster custom at all, 
but that the custom of Ulster was a freedom of contract to 
suit the landlord and tenant according to the nature of the 
holding and the requirements of both. The litigation which 
followed provoked the remark from Mr. Justice Whiteside that 
the illustrious author of the Act of 1870 did not understand it 
himself. No doubt it set agoing new ideas as to reasons for 
refusing to pay or for asking for abatement of rents ; but as 
a practical and peace-giving measure of expediency it was 
useless and worse than useless. 

In 1881 Mr. Froude published a supplementary chapter to his 
The English in Ireland: awork which came out in 1874. Mr. 
Froude says then, in 1881, that when twelve years ago (namely, 
in 1869) Mr. Gladstone undertook to restore health to Ireland 
he mistook the nature of the disorder with which he was deal- 
ing, and that the measures he was adopting were calculated to 
make the patient rather worse than better; and he adds that 
the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s legislation had been precisely what 
his inferences (in 1874) when he first published his work would 
have led him to anticipate—z.e., Mr. Froude says in 1881 that 
Mr. Gladstone’s bill of 1870 would do harm and lead to more, 
and that he thought so in 1874 as well as in 1881. 

On 6th November 1876 Mr. Froude lectured to the Philoso- 
phical Society of Edinburgh, and this is what he said two years 
after 1874 (at which time, according to his own account in 
1881, he held entirely different views): ‘Mr. Gladstone’s Land 
Act’ (viz., that of 1870) was ‘the best measure—perhaps the 
only good measure—which had been passed for Ireland for the 
last two hundred years.’ Very well, so far good ; but in the 
supplemental chapter to his The English in Ireland, added in 
1881, Mr. Froude denounces the bill which became the Act of 
that year, in company with the Act of 1870, as ‘ another slice of 
the landiord’s property to be cut off and flung to the Irish wolf.’ 
And then at the Liberal Union dinner the other day, in 1890, 
Mr. Froude declared that the Act of 1881 ‘was the best mea- 
sure ever passed for Ireland,’ the very phrase he once used for 
the Act of 1870 in the year 1876! And thus we have the fol- 
lowing attitudes of Mr. Froude, according to his own speeches 
and writings: 

1874. He thought Mr. Gladstone’s Irish legislation harmful. 

1876. He thought Mr. Gladstone’s Irish legislation the best. 

1881. He thought both Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Acts 

slices thrown to the Irish wolf. 

1890. He thinks the Irish Land Act of 1881 the best measure 

passed for Ireland. 

But in his lecture in Edinburgh in 1876 he directly takes the 
side of Messrs. O’Brien, Dillon and Co., for this is what he says : 
‘There is the wilder remedy (against the abuse of landlordism) 
which we used to hear of in the sister island. The landlord 
may become the direct oppressor. . . . The Russian Govern- 
ment has been called despotism tempered with assassination, 
In Ireland for many years landlordism was tempered with 
assassination. Unfortunately the wrong man generally 
was assassinated. The true criminal was an absentee, and his 
agent was shot instead of him.’ 

‘Thus the desired result was not effected, and Ireland could 
not be left to natural remedies. Every circumstance combined 
in that country to exasperate the relations between landlord 
and tenant.’ 

‘The landlords were for the most part aliens in blood and 
aliens in religion. They represented conquest and confiscation, 
and they had gone on from generation to generation with an 
indifference to the welfare of the country which would not have 
been tolerated in England or Scotland.’ 

‘The law had to interfere at last to protect the peasantry, 
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in the shape of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act, the best measure— 
perhaps the only good measure—which has been passed for 
Ireland for the last two hundred years. The object of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Act was simply to shape a law out of the good 
landlord’s practice, and make the bad conform to it. It was 
called confiscation ; I know not what was confiscated. Nothing, 
certainly, to which the landlord had any equitable right.’ 

A great many Liberals both inside and outside of Parliament 
utterly disliked the Act of 1881, and that not so much for the 
evil it did and was sure to develop into further evil, but 
because it was declared not to be a measure of doubtful and 
experimental expediency but to be a measure of equity and 
justice. Parliamentary settlement inducing ownership under 
the Encumbered Estates Act was nothing—individual and free 
contract between landlord and tenant was nothing : in fact, they 
were made inferentially fraudful and wrong ; and so, in place 
of agreeing with Mr. Froude that either of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Acts was wise or just or beneficial, many Liberals—and 
I humbly amongst them—considered that they sapped all the 
foundations of morality, of freedom, and of justice. 

And thus in 189! we are seeing the painful process of re- 
establishing the moral tone, freedom of contract, and of equit- 
able relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland; and 
for that reason, if for that alone—not to speak of the woes of 
Irish-Americanism, dynamite, and Parnellism which it brought 
upon us and the unhappy inhabitants of Ireland—I say that 
Mr. Froude by his writings and speakings materially helped to 
bring these calamities to pass, and that the Irish Land Act of 
1881 could not have been outstripped for mischief if the worst 
enemy ofthe happiness and prosperity of Ireland and of the 
unity and dominion of the Imperial Government had been 
commissioned to devise an instrument of trouble, of wrong, 
and of treason.—I am, etc., JAMES GRAHAME. 


‘MR. GLADSTONE’S SON’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


Glasgow, 2d February 1891. 

Sik,— The Irish World is in some ways useful—for it now 
shows that Hawarden has struck up a direct connection with 
the American-Irish. A Dr. O’Reilly communicates to that 
journal portions of a letter as written by ‘Mr Gladstone’s 
son’ in his father’s name, in which ‘ Mr. Gladstone’s son’ ex- 
presses ‘his father’s satisfaction that the majority of the 
leading Irishmen of St. Louis remain true to the policy which 
nearly five years ago joined Irish Nationalists and English 
Liberals in a firm and, we trust, a lasting friendship.’ There is 
no punctuation after ‘which’ or after ‘nearly,’ so that by-and- 
by it might be read as meaning that the parties were nearly 
joined in friendship,“ or that they were joined in friendship 
nearly five years ago. 

Mr. Gladstone’s son goes on in this strain, which ‘ smacks’ 
somewhat : ‘In heaven’s name, why should the Divorce Court 
be allowed to compromise the future of Ireland? British 
Liberals ’—(something different, | suppose, from English Libe- 
rals before-mentioned) — ‘have sacrificed much for Ireland 
during the past five years. They have refused to give pre- 
cedence to any British question until Ireland received Home 
Rule.’ This will be news to British Liberals, but it comes from 
their shrine through its acolyte. Then Mr. Gladstone’s son 
assumes the office of speaker for British Liberals, and says: 
‘ We who have been true to Ireland mean to be true to our- 
selves, in order to carry through a great national settlement of 
the Home Rule question. Kilkenny has spoken decisively, and 
7 have no doubt that Ireland will adhere to the solemn pledges 
which her representatives gave us in 1886.’ It would be inter- 
esting to know from Mr. Gladstone’s son what these solemn 
pledges were, and who gave them. 

The letter reads very much like old Weller’s letter to Sam, 
where the amanuensis was afflicted in his narrative of Mrs. 
Weller’s death by the ‘old ’un’ striking in every now and then 
to the confusion of persons. The only pledge we know of was 
contained in some words spoken by Mr. Parnell in the House 
of Commons, in order, as he now avows, to deceive Parliament 
with the appearance of a pledge which was never really given 
either by him or his friends. As for the other representatives, 
they have proved that to be the case ; because they pledged 
themselves to Mr. Parnell,'before they went to Mr. Gladstone 
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from No. 15, that nothing but a complete surrender of all that 
Mr. Gladstone reserved of Imperial power in 1886 would satisfy 
them or the people of Ireland; and so that fictitious pledge 
has been taken out of pawn. 

Will Mr. Gladstone’s son also inform us how he comes to be 
corresponding in his father’s name with a correspondent of 
Patrick Ford, in whose papereven Mr. O’Brien does not delight 
to be celebrated ?—I am, etc., LIBERAL UNIONIST. 





REVIEWS 
OUR OWN SAINT-JUST 


Studies in Literature. By JOHN MORLEY. London: 
Macmillan. 

It is by some effort of courtesy that you shall call these nine 
essays a book. They are, after the first one or two, good read- 
ing ; but their merits lie outside literature. They are, of course, 
well written, with allusions less stale than those wherein de- 
lighteth the respectable Stead. But they were published as 
occasional pieces, for the most part years ago ; and they have 
lost their actuality. There is a lecture or two delivered to the 
intelligent artisan: a kind of work in which Mr. Lowell, by 
taking more pains, has been more successful. ‘There are papers 
from reviews ; and of these the oldest are much the best in 
style and in sense. It is the custom, in treating of Mr. Mor- 
ley’s books, to lament the loss sustained by letters when he was 
thrown away upon politics, even as the daughters of Israel 
lamented the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite. Butcafter all, 
a man owes something to his reputation outside politics. Mr. 
Morley would have done better in literature to have laid less 
emphasis on his inevitable degradation. Not that even the 
first few articles in this book are positively bad or tedious. Of 
the first of all the worst that can be said is that it has been a 
preface. It was even a passably good preface as it stood in 
the 1888 edition of Wordsworjh. It is short, and it contains 
some sound criticism. Mr. Morley has many unadmirable 
qualities ; but he is not a good Wordsworthian. 

The lecture on aphorisms, delivered before the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institutions three years ago, is a good lecture—for 
Philosophical Institutions ; but it is long and rambling, and 
should interest nobody but a stranger to the subject. The 
review of Maine’s Popular Government was written in 1886. 
Che trained vigour of the Anglo-Indian mind is hugely anti- 
pathetic to Gladstonian feelings. When to this masculinity is 
added the acumen of the scientific lawyer, Mr. Morley indis- 
creetly admits that ‘we are pretty sure beforehand it will go 
hard with democracy.’ Accordingly he loses his temper, as 
did Mr. Harrison upon‘a time with Mr. Justice Stephen : and, 
like Mr. Harrison, he consoles himself by calling his opponent 
a bureaucrat. Sir Henry Maine, he complains, believed that 
the air was becoming thick with ideas about deinocracy con- 
ceived a priori and sprung from the teaching of Rousseau. Mr. 
Morley (in 1886) considered the proposition ridiculous. Perhaps 
he thinks it so still: for the passage is printed without com- 
ment. His friends, he says, have no principles. If they use 
the phrases referred to, it is without understanding them. Con- 
sequently, they are left'to judge ‘ events afresh with independent 
minds. The argument may stand (for 1886). But that Mr. 
Morley remained for some reason vexed and dissatisfied is plain. 
He again calls Sir Henry names, and taunts him with writing 
about his fellow-countrymen from the ‘dim and distant seclu- 
sion of college libraries and official bureaux.’ Mr. Morley, 
no doubt, like a good citizen, takes his work into Trafalgar 
Square. Sir Henry shows that democracy is of all forms of 
government by far the most difficult. His critic is moved to 
call him for the third time a bureaucrat, but admits with an ex- 
quisite humility that possibly he is right. ‘ We wonder,’ says Mr. 
Morley, ‘whether (s¢c) there has been a single democratic leader 
either in France or in England who has not incessantly felt the 
full force of Danton’s saying : “ Better be a poor fisherman than 
meddle with the governing of men.”’ [So ill-concealed a refer- 

ence to Mr. A-dr-w L-ng is almost too ungracious ; but the 
adjective is decisive evidence—to him that knows St. Mary’s 
Loch.}] Still what though Democracy be ‘a form of govern- 
ment difficult enough to tax the powers of statesmanship to the 
uttermost’? Have we not men equal to the burthen, and they 
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no philosophes neither? Even more than by his lack of percep- 
tion in this matter Mr. Morley is piqued by the scorn of the 
Indian tyrant for the labouring poor. To take exception to 
‘an audience of roughs or clowns’ being ‘boldly told by an 
educated man that it has more political information than an 
equal number of scholars’ is, he feels, scandalous. ‘A great 
meeting of artisans is no more an assemblage of roughs than 
the House of Lords.’ Decidedly, an enemy of the unverified 
assumptions of democracy ought to be on his guard against the 
unverified assumptions of pedantocracy. After all, it is not 
governing that is required of the working-class—but electing ; 
and with the moral qualities which go to form the good elector 
the working-man is particularly well endowed. All of which 
may (or may not) be true; but it comes without conviction 
from Mr. Morley ; and, unfortunately, it has nothing to do with 
the arguments of Sir Henry Maine. 

The next essay, an apology for the author's life and for the 
French Revolution, is an effect of helpless exasperation, and is 
amusing to the well-regulated mind. He still denies that there 
was aught betwixt them. ’Twas an idle tale. Mr. Morley is 
no Jacobin. To prove it, he runs over the titles of the books 
he used to read when he was young. Unluckily, in his haste 
he lets slip the damning fact that it was Comte’s Positive 
Philosophy that first opened his mind. We know them, these 
men who read Comte in their salad days: they are wont to 
take to evil courses. But Mr. Morley is not altogether lost. 
He retains some humour. He scoffs effectually at Mr. Lecky 
for believing that Jacobinism is possible in England. Off one 
of his tormentors he scores a decided point. He had been 
called the Saint-Just of our Revolution; and he quotes M. 
Taine’s description of that worthy : ‘A young monster with a 
face handsome and tranquil . .. His blood calcined by study, a 
colossal pride, a conscience completely unhinged, an imagina- 
tion haunted by the bloody recollections of Rome and Sparta, 
an intelligence falsified and twisted until it found itself most at 
its ease in the practice of enormous paradox, barefaced sophism, 
and murderous lying,’ etc. Mr. Morley inquires with an effect 
of real pathos whether he is like that? and especially if he can 
have calcined blood boiling in his breast without knowing it? 
He does not understand. It was an attempt to pay him a 
compliment. It has been said that it is the follies of the sen- 
sible, the extravagances of the clever, and the crimes of the 
good that make a revolution. The follies, extravagances, and 
political) crimes of Mr. Morley are from this point of view the 
best proof of the respectability of his powers. He has only 
one fault: his sentimentality. It is unfortunate that in itself it 
should include all others. However, his detailed defence of 
himself in the present case is successful enough to move his 
worst enemies to compassion. He is cleared at once of the 
charge of ‘sombre acquiescence.’ The phrase, after all, as he 
says, ‘is hardly a good description of the mood of a politician 
who scorns delights and lives laborious days in actively fighting 
for a vigorous policy and an effective plan’ of Irish revolution. 
Again, he is no anarchist, for he hastens to confess that ‘ the 
constable, the soldier, the daring counsellor at the helm, are 
often necessities of the time.’ As for history, like literature, 
‘its use in politics is to refresh, to open, to make the mind 
generous and hospitable "—in short, to amuse ; and the states- 
man is bidden never to generalise—me jamais se fatre des 
tableaux ; so that it is clear he is no academic theorist. On 
the other hand, that he is above learning from experience is 
clear from a passing observation in the same context. Quite 
seriously,*he speaks of ‘the sage, the patient, the triumphant 
action of Abraham Lincoln in the emancipation of the negro 
slaves.’ The man who to-day can use such language in good 
faith deserves to have been born a Bourbon. As to the prac- 
tical results of his system, he is frank enough, if a little gloomy. 
Politics for him, he says, is a field where action is one long 
second-best, ‘and where the choice constantly lies between two 
blunders.’ 

But enough, and more than enough, of these confessions of 
the nerveless and irresponsible politician, weary of the present 
and equally without belief in the future or respect for the past 
—the flaccid opportunist, whose only step towards becoming a 
man of action has been to cease from being a man of letters. 
It is pleasant to turn to the latter half of the book, in which 
we have five essays on subjects mainly literary. As a critic 
Mr. Morley will always be read with profit. In esthetics he is 
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even masculine. Writing of Zhe Aing ana the Book, he de- 
nounces the weak side of early Victorian poetry; and this 
study, with the one which precedes it on Victor Hugo’s Minety- 
Three, is worth reading. The two, added to the Wordsworthian 
preface, are, strictly speaking all there is to justify the title of 
the book. But the last two papers are the most interesting of 
the nine. The one is Mr. Morley’s valedictory to Zhe Fort- 
nightly Review in 1882; the other contains his views on the 
relative advantages of signed and unsigned articles in jour- 
nalism. The modern Review, he says, belongs to a period of 
transition and a chaos of opinions. It is not an organ but an 
open pulpit ; a tilting-yard rather thana regiment ; a trading- 
vessel (laden with more or less heavy merchandise) rather than 
a man-of-war. We want ‘the cohesion of a political creed and 
the strength and fervour of a political school.’ The principles 
that inspired the groups of strong men of the old Adinédurgh 
and Quarterly days have been worked out. The Manchester 
School which superseded them was economic, and ignorant of 
both literature and politics. ‘After the sagacity and enlighten- 
ment of this’ (the Manchester) ‘ school came the school of per- 
siflage.’ At present, said Mr. Morley—writing twelve years ago, 
as he would probably write to-day —there is ‘no sufficient agree- 
ment either among the younger men in Parliament or among 
any numerous group of writers outside of Parliament.’ But 
‘we are probably not very far from a time when such a group 
might form itself’; and ‘in an organ intended to lead public 
opinion towards certain changes, or to hold it steadfast against 
wayward gusts of passion, its strength would be increased a 
hundredfold if all the writers in it were inspired by that 
thorough unity of conviction which comes from sincerely ac- 
cepting a common set of principles to start from, and reaching 
practical conclusions by the same route.’ It is possible that 
the day of such ‘ organs’ may return to us again: but the con- 
viction and the principles will not be, as Mr. Morley hoped in 
1878, upon the side of the Radicals. 


IBSEN ENGLISHED 


losen’s Prose Dramas. Vols. U1. and iv. Edited by 
WILLIAM ARCHER. London: Walter Scott. 

Hitherto only one side of Ibsen’s talent has been revealed 
to English readers. The intellectual debauchee, surfeited with 
socialism, theosophism, and other species of moral dram- 
drinking, has of late turned to Ibsenism as to a stupefying 
drug. The ‘social dramas,’ as they are called, have made his 
soul drunk with new fads. Under the auspices of the Scandi- 
navian dramatist, female emancipation (O blessed sentiment! 
has overshadowed the eight hours movement, and in the rapt 
contemplation of inherited gyphilis the modern mystic has 
forgotten the mahatmas and chelas that once he loved so 
well. But Ghosts and The Doll’s House are the work of 
Ibsen’s decadence. He diq not always pose as a prophet. 
Time was when he deemed it no part of a playwright’s func- 
tion to provide discussion fds social science congresses. In- 
deed, when he first presumed to inculcate the doctrines of 
the new morality, there were not wanting those among his 
countrymen who charged him with outraging art and with 
the betrayal of his ideals. But once upon a time Ibsen was 
a dramatist in the conventional sense. Once was he content 
to produce stage-plays written in accordance with the roman- 
tic tradition of forty years ago. In response to the intense 
nationalist feeling which animated Norway, he sought his 
material in the legends and history of his country. But he 
turned and twisted his facts with a free hand, and did not allow 
his respect for history to interfere with his reverence for the 
dramatic art. The third volume of Mr. Archer’s valuable edi- 
tion of Ibsen’s prose dramas contains three specimens of the 
playwright’s early manner. And those who worship Zhe Dod/’s 
House as the type and exemplar of a stirring drama will doubt- 
less find them sorry reading enough. They contain little sus- 
tenance for the soul; they are almost free from digressions 
concerning the sanctity of the home and the inviolability of 
wifehood. They are even constructed in obedience to the 
rules of art; and the Ibsenite will be horror-struck to dis- 
cover that more than once the curtain is rung down on 
what looks very like a strong situation. Zhe Pretenders and 
Lady Inger of Ostrat are clean-built, workmanlike productions. 
The characters are firmly drawn, and the incidents are de- 
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veloped with a keen sense of, the picturesque. It is unlikely 
that they would awake the slightest interest in a British 
audience, whose heart-strings are rarely gripped by the woes 
of men and women who are imagined to have lived in an un- 
discovered country and at so long a distance from to-day as 
the thirteenth or sixteenth century. But they are the work of 
a man to whom the drama is something better than a metho- 
distical stalking-horse, and it will be strange if their memory do 
not outlive the fame of Zhe Doll’s House and the other experi- 
ments in morality. 

A far greater work than either of the plays we have men. 
tioned is 7he Vikings at Helgeland. To us this seems beyond 
dispute Ibsen’s dramatic masterpiece. For his motive he 
has gone to the Vd/sungasaga, but he has treated the sub- 
ject with so little subservience to his original as to make 
it almost his own. The play in the outline of its plot 
is a faithful echo of the saga. Sigurd Viking, who is the 
counterpart of Sigurd Fafnir’s Bane, wins Hidérdis (the Bryn- 
hild of the saga) for his foster-brother by a deed of daring. 
The deceit is revealed to Hidrdis, who avenges the trick that 
has been put upon her by compassing her own and Sigurd’s 
death. But this is the sum of Ibsen’s indebtedness ; the inci- 
dents and their development are all his own. Here he is dealing 
with the large, simple elements of life : with the influence of 
the primal passions. Greek in subject, the play, strange as it 
may seem to the uninstructed Ibsenite, is also Greek in treat- 
ment. It displays throughout a dignity and restraint which, if 
we had based our judgment on the main body of Ibsen’s work, 
we might have supposed wholly alien to his temperament. In 
places, it is true, the cloven hoof shows forth, and Hidrdis, with 
her rhapsody on the duties of women, might be misrepre- 
sented, and no doubt is by the devout believer, as the fore- 
runner of Nora and Ellida. But in truth she is made of far 
better and sterner stuff, and none of the whimpering females of 
the later plays is worthy to untie the latchet of her shoe. We 
have endured of late years many and acute sufferings at the 
hands of Ibsen and his fanatical admirers. But inasmuch as 
he is the author of Zhe Vikings at Helgeland much both may 
and shall be forgiven him. 

Emperor and Galtlean, which fills Mr. Archer’s fourth 
volume, is cast in a very different mould. It has not the most 
shadowy pretension to be considered a stage play. An ambi- 
tious study in dramatic form of the career of Julian the Apo- 
state, it is confessedly intended to be read rather than acted. 
That it does contain purpureos pannos need not be denied ; 
but as a whole it is a total and lamentable failure. The author 
does not succeed in vivifying his characters, and you are soon 
wearied with the conflict long drawn out between the beauty of 
the pagan ideal and the austere virtues of Christianity. Julian 
himself is drawn with a feeble and uncertain hand. In the 
first part his motives are vaguely intelligible. You recog- 
nise him as an ardent vouth, eager to question all things, 
to fathom if he may the depths of mysticism as of the Gali- 
lean heresy. In the second part he is a raving fanatic, with an 
intolerable gag concerning a treatise which is to refute the 
errors of the Galileans that can no more be taken seriously 
than the wheeze of a Gaiety favourite. Indeed, Emperor and 
Galilean is an elaborate experiment, conceived and executed in 
such a spirit as could only lead to disaster. 

Mr. Archer’s translations are always scholarly, and for the 
most part are informed with style. He is least at his ease in 
Emperor and Galtlean, where, though the original demands to 
be rendered in dignified phrase, he has allowed more than one 
journalistic expression to escape his vigilance. The publica- 
tion is opportune, as it may perhaps convince the yearnest that 
Ibsenism is but a vice of Ibsen’s maturer years. 


NEW PRINTS 

It is no fault of Mr. Hole’s that his new etching (London : 
Dowdeswell) is less decorative than his plates after Millet and 
Old Crome. 
nary technical insight and that not less extraordinary technical 
skill to which he is fast accustoming his public, and which have 
made him far and away the first of reproductive etchers thus 
early in his career. You feel as you look, indeed, that here is 
a culmination of accomplishment : trick for trick—in surfaces 
and solidities, in atmosphere and light, in minute and crowded 


It is distinguished throughout by that extraordi- 
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foreground as in delicate and evanescent distance—the needle 
has realised the achievement of the brush, and that with such 
intelligence in aim and such completeness in effect that nothing 
is left to do but wonder and praise. It is the picture in black- 
and-white, and there is in some sort no more to say. On the 
other hand, though, there is this: the thing has not only the 
qualities of the picture but its defects as well ; and, the painter 
being Constable, one knows beforehand what these defects 
must be. It is a fact that cannot be too widely bruited nor too 
constantly insisted upon that Constable--for all his vigorous 
genius, his abounding temperament, his mastery of means, 
his excellent sense of landscape—was too consistent and too 
resolute in experiment to be very often completely successful 
in art. It was his, no doubt, to renew the theory and to very 
largely modify the practice of landscape-painting, but it was 
not his to achieve a new convention. What he did was to 
explore a world of new material ; to formulate his discovery 
in the terms of art—to shape a convention out of his rough- 
hewn blocks of suggestion and realisation, that work he left 
to others. This Jumping Horse of his is as good an example 
as another of his results. It is admirably observed, and the 
observation is rendered with an amazing combination of energy 
and daring with exactness. But the painter was so prodigi- 
ously interested in his facts that either he forgot his general 
effect or he was content to make it mainly non-pictorial. His 
composition is so awkward and unsatisfying that his picture 
may be criticised as—not one picture but—three or four ; he 
is prodigal of detail—important enough (no doubt) to him 
but wholly superfluous to us for whom the new convention has 
been realised—us that are privileged to rejoice in the serene 
and perfect art of Corot; he thirsted so to show what he saw 
of the play of light upon water and foliage and stock and stone 
that he left his work all spots and false values, and therefore 
annoying and perplexing to the eye. Now, Mr. Hole is none 
of the race of translator-traitors: his original is sacred to 
him ; he must give that he is given; he is no Waltner to add 
his own peculiar note of prettiness and commonplace, and his 
Constable in etching is as vigorous, as anti-conventional, as 
fresh and novel and unsatisfying as a whole, as the Constable 
he found in paint. That is to say that, as the picture he has 
etched is lacking in certain essentials of decorative art, his 
etching is lacking in them likewise. It is for the portfolio 
not the wall. Or it is for the wall at a certain height—where 
you lose your interest in the spots and are able to enjoy the 
mass and volume of the thing ; where the energy is visible and 
the restlessness is not; where (in a word) you can get nearer 
to the convention of what Constable saw than Constable him- 
self could get, and the experiment appears almost a work of art. 

Mr. Clouston’s mezzotint of Gainsborough’s Zhe Hon. Mrs. 
Graham (Edinburgh : Dott) is sound in style, adroit in hand- 
ling, and very pleasing in effect. The picture is none of Gains- 
borough’s best ; but it has a history, it presents the lineaments 
of a ‘dear, dead woman’; and, moreover, it was designed on an 
excellent convention, and it is decorative in black-and-white 
as it is decorative in colour. To be plain, indeed, it is better 
to look upon in Mr. Clouston’s translation than it is in the 
National Gallery ; for on the Mound the paint is thin and 
the colour unagreeable, while in this mezzotint the tone is satis- 
fying enough and the effect of thinness is skilfully dissembled, 
It is a fact that Constable was an infinitely greater brain than 
Gainsborough : even as it is a fact that Mr. Hole is a master 
of his craft between whom and Mr. Clouston there can be no 
comparison save for the sake of contrast. But it is also a fact 
that there are many to whom this J/7s. Graham will appeal 
more instantly than that Jumping Horse will appeal ; and it is 
also a fact that there is much to be said for them and not a 
little for the reason of their preference. 


FICTION 


There was an Amurrican fictionist and an Amurrican spin- 
ster, and he was Philip Boothby and she Rhéa Margaret 
Haldane, and they foregathered at Fontainebleau. Some years 
before, Rhéa had been affianced to somebody in her native 
continent, and had written him letters of an exceedingly 
florid character. These letters had been begged, borrowed, 
or stolen by a base and blackguardly Amurrican reporter, who 
sold them for money, numbered, to Boothby ; and Boothby 
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having perused them, was persuaded that the fair author must 
have sacrificed her reputation to her enthusiasm, and was 
therefore likely to be willing to become his mistress (in the 
French sense). In fact she was a pure-hearted woman. So 
they flirted in a manner eminently calculated to confirm 
Boothby in his mistake, and eventually he was saved from com- 
mitting felony only by a thunderbolt which fell upon him out 
of a clear sky in answer to a prayer addressed by Rhéa to a 
crucifix. So she set out to consult with a wise priest who lived 
handy, and stepped over a wall by the road-side twenty-five 
feet high, and died babbling of Boothby. Whereupon he fell 
deeply in love with her, adopted a foundling baby, suffered 
from brain fever, and as he became convalescent registered a 
vow that ‘the north wind shall be purer, and the stars in heaven 
shall glow with a kindlier beam, that I have lived.’ This 
affecting story—(RAZa. London: Spencer Blackett)—is related 
by Pascal Germain in superior Amurrican, and is by him dedi- 
cated to the ‘ Memory of Ralph Waldo Emerson.’ Any lack of in- 
terest which the work—except the thunderbolt, which was quite 
material, because it smashed a mantelpiece as well as disabling 
Boothby—may have for the reader is compensated for by the 
happy image of its preposterous hero sitting on the North Pole 
and purifying the wind at its source, probably with the aid of 
a gigantic ‘ sprinkler’ and several tons of bay rum. 

If you happen to be a poet and a father, and your son should 
produce a three-volume novel, do not let your paternal par- 
tiality hurry you into writing an introduction to it wherein you 
not only declare that you have found it ‘extremely effective,’ 
‘extremely seductive,’ and ‘full of philosophic suggestiveness,’ 
and that you ‘admire and like it enormously,’ but also you 
reveal the entire plot in about three sentences, and thereby 
rob it of such interest as it would otherwise have for less 
prejudiced and harder-hearted persons who happen to read 
the preface. That would seem to be the moral of Mr. Edwin 
Lester Arnold’s Phra the Phenictan (London: Chatto). Phra 
was a big man who went trading to Britain shortly before 
the Roman invasion, and married a native princess. After a 
while some Druids offered him up as a sacrifice, but instead of 
dying he went into a trance, and revived four hundred years 
later. Having had some adventures and been nearly drowned, 
at the close of the Roman occupation he was entranced again, 
coming to life just in time to take part in the battle of Hast- 
ings. After that he married a Saxon heiress, and enjoyed a 
quiet life on her estates until the Normans rooted him out and 
he dozed off ina monastery. His third trance terminated ‘emp. 
Edward 111., and he became a knight and fought at Crécy. A 
fourth trance carried him to the reign of Elizabeth. He saw 
nothing of the outer world this time; but, after passing a 
few months in a desolate mansion with an antiquary and his 
daughter, he was poisoned by a Spanish steward, and either 
died or was entranced again in a secret chamber. He thought 
he was dying, and as it was the first time he had ever re- 
ceived a mortal injury—for the Druid ministrant muffed his 
blow—it may be hoped that he is dead. The spook of his 
British princess haunted him more or less during his four sub- 
sequent careers, and was in the habit of identifying herself to 
some extent with young women whom Phra met, and making 
them violently in love with him. Once (as a Saxon) he 
married the inspired damsel, but Blodwen (the princess) 
always chose fair-haired women (her own hair was extremely 
red), and Phra rather preferred them dark, which led to ruc- 
tions. Phra was in the habit of soliloquising and boasting 
about himself as a person of vast experience and the hero 
of a thousand fights, but this was a mistake. He arrived in 
Britain at the age of twenty or thereabouts, and lived there 
apparently about five years—at least, his children were quite 
young when he was sacrificed. Two years seems to bea liberal 
allowance for his period asa Roman. As a Saxon he probably 
lasted ten or twelve years, and certainly neither of his waking 
periods under Edward mt. and Elizabeth lasted more than 
three months. So that, not counting his trances, at the end of 
which he was quite unconscious of the lapse of time, he was 
probably under forty when the steward poisoned him. More- 
over, his twelve adult years as a Saxon were quiet and tame. 
There is practically nothing in the story except the trans- 
formations and an occasional battle-piece very much in the 
manner of Mr. Rider Haggard. 

If any philosopher wants to know what kind of literature is 
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turned out by the best kind of man educated at a board school, 
let him look at 7he Flowing Tide (London: Killby) by John 
Littlejohns. It would be very easy to make fun of it, and 
tis impossible to deny that if you read it right through it is 
extremely heavy. And yet the intentions of the author are 
strictly honourable, and his conclusion—that the Tory party is 
deserving of support—is unquestionably sound. It is reached 
by singular paths, but it is reached ; and after all is not that 
the main thing in a political novel? The hero of the book, 
a truly surprising telegraph-clerk called Aubrey Langton, 
begins to interest himself in politics, apparently in 1880, as 
a convinced and ardent Liberal—and why? because a porter 
at a small Welsh station told him that Mr. Gladstone had 
said that the depression in trade was due to Conservative 
misgovernment—and for no other reason in the world. This 
is pregnant. How many electors in these islands to-day have 
no better acquaintance with the difference between their right 
hands and their left? Estimates will differ, but beyond all 
doubt their number is sufficient to turn the balance in nine con- 
stituencies out of ten. Aubrey Langton had the good fortune 
to be a Churchman ; and when he found that the Liberals sup- 
ported Mr. Bradlaugh in Parliament and secular education in 
board schools, and moreover had a strong bearing towards 
Disestablishment, he became a vehement Conservative. He 
made speeches of enormous length both in public and private, 
in which he developed historical theories of the most amazing 
kind, and supported them with the most copious and astonish- 
ing rhetoric. He never troubled his head about any other poli- 
tical question in the smallest degree, nor said or did anything 
tending to show that he was aware there was one. There 
would be no difficulty in culling a couple of columns of literary 
solecisms and absurdities from Mr, Littlejohns’ volume ; but 
it is a curious book, and ’tis worth considering by those who 
hold ability to read and write identical with ability to take an 
intelligent part in the government of a great empire. For of 
such is (mainly) the third estate of the United Kingdom. 


A SON OF THE MARSHES 


Annals of a Fishing Village. Drawn from the Notes of ‘A 
Son of the Marshes.’ Edited by J. A. OWEN. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 

Expectations almost to be described as extraordinary were 
aroused when less than two years ago the simple, vivid, and 
truthful open-air essays of ‘A Son of the Marshes’ began to 
appear in Zhe Cornhill. They seemed to herald a new and 
brilliant writer, who, when they were collected into Woodland, 
Moor, and Stream, was presently godfathered by Mr. J. A. 
Owen. You were then told that the author was ‘a friend of 
ours, a skilled workman,’ and the phrase is partly explained 
in the present volume, which is ‘to some extent biographical,’ 
and has been ‘taken from the notes of a self-taught naturalist.’ 
The most disappointing item is that the author has passed the 
age of promise. If this were immaturity, one thought at first, 
then was there no saying where the career might end; buta 
man who was in his teens some forty years since must be judged 
not by what he may one day do but by what he has already 
done. Well, this ‘Son of the Marshes’ was a hard-working 
tradesman with a strong taste for drawing and natural history. 
Taskwork called him up at dawn, and much of his knowledge 
was gleaned in the course of his morning tramps to labour, 
and when ‘his employment took him to some nobleman or 
gentleman’s country seat, where he would be working for 
months together, and lodging in some cottage in the wood- 
lands near from Monday till Saturday afternoon.’ Being a 
pleasant ‘ bug-hunting, owlet-catching fellow,’ he easily made 
friends with those in authority, and got permission to study in 
parks and preserves from which the public was rigidly ex- 
cluded. This was in Surrey, after he had left the Kentish village 
whose simple annals are here recorded. 

’Tis a story that changes your point of view; but it in no 
way detracts from the charm of your author’s picturings of a 
land now wholly transformed by plough and drainer’s spade. 
And you cannot help feeling a certain compassion for a man 
who, inheriting such tastes as his, yet had perforce to live a life 
shut in by the necessity of labour. His father, ‘a workman of 
the more skilled sort, was a direct descendant from certain 
Huguenot immigrants, and had ‘an inborn love of art’ that 
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never found an opportunity of even partial satisfaction in his 
daily life. As often occurs in similar cases, he lived in terror 
lest his child should yield to inclinations that among working 
humanity are regarded as mere hindrances to breadwinning. 
The view was false, and a hardy nature would have burst its 
fetters ‘like Samson his green withes’; but you cannot read 
these girlishly sweet and gentle sketches without remarking a 
certain lack of masculine force and decision fully accounting 
for the fact that ‘A Son of the Marshes’ was not quite master 
of his fate. By stealth he managed to get a-crabbing with the 
tattered fishing-lads, to follow the gunners over marshland and 
flat, to stalk the fowl on pool and lagoon, to watch the curlews 
‘allin atwitand a quiver’ beside their young ; but a ‘larrupping’ 
was often his reward, and the more cleverly he drew the blacker 
loomed the paternal brow. Yet with it all he contrived to lay 
up a wonderful knowledge of the birds and people of the district. 
For the former, his curiosity is chiefly manifested in a desire 
to render colour and motion and attitude; in a much lesser 
degree to study the ways and habits, the nestings and homings 
and journeyings, of his feathered subjects. A lump rises in his 
throat and tears come easily—too easily, perhaps—to his eyes 
at the sight of a dead or wounded bird; yet the emotion is 
checked by the supreme delight of getting a specimen to draw 
from, so that a chained and prisoned pair of golden eagles holds 
him entranced. 

In dealing with the village fisher-folk of his village he still 
further examples the tenderness that borders on the senti- 
mental. With a change of clothes his fisher-boys, ‘Scooter’ 
and ‘ Winder,’ barring their dialect and a turn for tormenting 
old women, might pass for a brace of romantic ‘misses.’ As 
for the grimy and sordid aspect of such communities, the hard- 
ship and the vice, the indifference to human life and savage 
ignorance—to these ‘A Son of the Marshes’ prefers their 
opposites to the point of suppressing them altogether. When 
he touches upon superstition it is still with an eye to the pic- 
turesque, and he gives you no inkling of those gloomier things 
that are the basis of tragic legends in other groups of fisher- 
folk. The nearest approach to anything stronger is a descrip- 
tion of the smugglers who abounded when contraband as a 
preventive of ague was in nearly every house on the marshes. 
Like all his work, his ‘ How the Cholera came to Marshton’ is 
graphic and full of detail; but it is rather a study in sorrow 
than that grim and horrid history of a plague the proportion of 
deaths would have warranted his writing. These Puritans seem 
partly to have anticipated the Salvation Army : at all events, 
while every fourth man was striking down they sang a hymn 
with the chorus, ‘O poor sinners, you can’t stand the fire !’ 
It is well that the ways and manners of a vanished generation 
should be put on record ; yet you cannot help regretting that 
‘A Son of the Marshes’ did not leave the work thereof to one 
with greater gifts of presentation, and confine himself to the 
open-air descriptions in which he excels. The illustrations are 
in no wise below the average; but they scarce justify the 
theory that our author’s genius for portraying the motion and 
the plumage of birds was remarkable. 





MAGAZINES 


In Zhe Contemporary Count Leo Tolstoi discourses on the 
ethics of wine-drinking and tobacco-smoking. Looking at his 
fellow-men with that strangely squinting moral vision where- 
with he and they that follow after him are afflicted, he has dis- 
covered that men are mostly fools because they are mostly 
drunk ; and that they make themselves drunk—be the means 
a glass of wine or a cigar—in order to blind their consciences 
to the evil courses they follow. Himself, by the way, is a tee- 
totaller and a non-smoker. In Zhe Nineteenth Century there 
is a closely reasoned article by Leslie Stephen on ‘Cardinal 
Newman’s Scepticism.’ The question discussed is not as to 
what Cardinal Newman believed—because his dogmas were 
the antipodes of scepticism—but as to what his dogmas im- 
plied. The Hon. Reginald Brett makes a protest (not ill- 
timed) against the too close association of personal morality 
with the individual politician. His reasoning is a little casuis- 
tical, but he is right in denouncing the tyranny of the Non- 
conformist conscience. There is also a really good paper on 
trades’-unionism in Australia, with reflections on the recent 
strike, by H. H. Champion, who states his opinion roundly that 
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the strike was very badly conducted, and resumes with emphasis 
the lesson of Australian experience : that in a community com- 
posed of men of British descent no countenance can be given 
to the idea that any power but the law can compel a man to 
strike, or that strikers can use methods forbidden by law with 
impunity or with success. 

Harper is redeemed from its usual dulness by some pleasant 
sketches of Thackeray’s which recently came into the posses- 
sion of his daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, and are now published for 
the first time. They were all drawn of an evening after one of 
Mrs. Robert Bell’s model dinners. In Scrtbners Mr. Scott Keltie 
rehearses in his clear, common-sensible way the oft-told tale 
of African exploration. There is nothing new about his article 
except some of the illustrations, which we do not seem to have 
seen before. An article on ‘ Neapolitan Art’ by A. F. Jacassy 
is more sympathetic than critical. Talleyrand’s Memoirs drag 
their length along in 7he Century : it is curious how dull they 
are—a dulness which is not enlivened by the absurd headings 
by which each paragraph is garnished, e.g. ‘ Bonaparte turns 
pale,’ ‘ Talleyrand’s stinging retort.’ The tricks of American 
journalese accord but ill with an essay in historical biography. 
But any treatment is good enough for Talleyrand. 

In Macmillan Mr. Goldwin Smith, in an interesting article on 
Mr. Lecky’s views of Pitt, puts everybody right on the Irish Ques- 
tion. He is very full of fight, and while he defends Pitt’s action 
with regard to Catholic Emancipation, he attacks Lord Salisbury 
for sins he never committed, and laments that the Irish Ques- 
tion was not solved by a few thousands of British volunteers. 
He is right to dwell on the fact that Britons will fight to maintain 
the Union—none but one who had lost all belief in the race could 
hold otherwise ; but happily we have not got that length yet, 
and it is not a Divorce Court business that will save us from it 
in the immediate future. Mr. Goldwin Smith on his old leader 
Mr. Gladstone is delightful reading. Zhe English Illustrated 
contains an informative article by Sir Charles Bruce on British 
Guiana. It seems to be becoming the fashion for Her Majesty’s 
representatives to increase their incomes by puffing their pro- 
consulates in the sixpenny magazines. In Zhe Scots Magazine 
is a review of Professor Pfleiderer’s recent theological work. 
The writer, the Rev. D. Macmillan, deals largely (as is natural 
in this journal) with Dr. Pfleiderer’s views on recent Scots theo- 
logians, who according to the German critic are a very select 
band, consisting of Erskine of Linlathen, Macleod Campbell, 
Tulloch, Caird, Flint, and Professor Bruce. 

The second number of Zhe /nternational Journal of Ethics 
shows a wide range of contributors, most of them men with 
fairly well known names. Four out of seven articles hail from 
America ; but Oxford, London, and Prague are represented. 
The standard is high, but a certain monotony was inevitable. 
The aim of the founders is to combine theoretical and practi- 
cal ethics—‘ to promote the study of ethics and other sciences 
in so far as they bear directly upon conduct.’ It is doubtful 
if the sciences will consent to be promoted in this way ; the 
idea certainly runs counter to Bacon’s wise and famous maxim 
that the scientific quest should have ‘light’ and not ‘fruit’ for 
its object. 

The Edinburgh Medical Journal maintains its position as 
the medium of publication of the newest and most valuable 
work of the great medical school of Edinburgh. The January 
and February numbers contain the first and second of a series 
of papers by Dr. Clouston on ‘ The Neurosis of Development.’ 
They are in their author’s best style, full of original thought 
and of immense experience admirably arranged. The papers 
on ‘Dreaming,’ by Dr. Macfarlane of London, are also of special 
and peculiar interest. 

The new Blackwood has several excellent articles. ‘The 
Growing Unpopularity of Military Service,’ by Major-General 
Trench, is remarkably interesting, though, as the author is a 
‘plain, blunt man,’ it has no very great literary merit. Major- 
General Trench speaks in rather a desponding way of the 
falling-off both in numbers and physique of our recruits, and 
the statistics he quotes warrant him in his opinion. He is 
vague, however, as to cause and remedy. He hints darkly 
at the short-service system, but especially blames voluntary 
military service. One is sorry he does not point a cure more 
consonant with the nation’s traditions than compulsory ser- 
vice. To the practical civilian higher pay and the remedy of 
Tommy Atkins’ grievances would be a pleasanter way out of 
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the difficulty. Who but outcasts would enlist to be worse 
treated and worse paid than any but criminals? There are 
interesting articles on Kinglake and the life of Lord Houghton, 
with a moderately good review of Mrs. Oliphant’s Royal Edin- 
burgh and Gibb’s Royal House of Stuart, which contains some 
excellent though heterodox remarks on the value of John Knox 
to history and religion. In Longman’s there is a very readable 
résumé of Sir S. Baker’s new book, ‘Wild Beasts and their 
Ways,’ by C. T. Buckland. Grant Allen on the ‘ Heart of 
London’ is at all events ingenious. ‘The Portrait of Concitta 
P——,.’ by E. Gerard, is very readable ; while Mr. Lang makes 
some excellent remarks on the part which ‘ love affairs’ take in 
the works of different novelists, and instances examples. One 
can hardly agree, however, that Scott’s love affairs are with few 
exceptions—which he mentions—unessential. Doubtless it is the 
deeds of Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward which we remember ; 
but, on the other hand, what about Effie Deans, and Catherine 
Glover, and the rest? Yemple Dar for February is uninterest- 
ing. The ‘poetry’ is very second-rate, with the exception of a 
piece ‘In Commemoration’ of Sir Richard Grenville’s naval 
battle. The author, however, is rash to lay himself open to 
inevitable comparisons. A very fair story entitled ‘Our Mid- 
night Visitor,’ by Conan Doyle, is suggestive of R. L. Stevenson ; 
while an article on ‘ Voltaire and his First Exile’ is careful 
though not very original. Zhe CornAil/ without its serials in 
monthly parts would be very dull this month. 

The art magazines are unusually attractive, illustrations 
and letterpress alike being of quite exceptional interest. Of 
the etchings in 7he Portfolio the most successful is a render- 
ing of Damman’s ‘Chill Penury’ by Geoffroy ; but the chief 
features of ‘The Soldier and the Laughing Girl,’ by Johannes 
Vermeer, have been happily caught by A. Dawson. The 
articles are judiciously varied and generally readable. Walter 
Armstrong attempts to revive Vermeer; John Leyland re- 
peats the oft-told story of Haddon Hall; P. G. Hamerton 
directs attention to the observation of contemporary life in the 
French art of the present day, and G. Grahame dwells lovingly 
on a corner of old Paris. The chief plate in 7he Art Journal 
is an excellent reproduction of Henry Wood’s La Promessa 
Sposa. P. Anderson Graham writes with brightness and 
vigour of the scenery of Lord Tennyson’s childhood ; and 
Charles Hastings notes some recent developments in photo- 
graphy, which are capitally illustrated ; while Frederick Wed- 
more discourses on Sir J. D. Linton and his works, ‘ less per- 
haps as a frequent and testy critic than asan old friend. L’ Art 
has a rather mannered etching by C. de Billy of Rubens’ 
Portrait dune Dame de la famille Boonen, and a clever nude 
by Emile Lévy. The principal articles are ‘les Salonniers 
depuis cent ans,’ by Philibert Audebrand, ‘le Musée Frédéric 
Spitzer,’ by Marc Bessiére, and ‘Pays de France,’ by Edmond 
Storillig. 

We have also received 7he Antiguary and The Bookworm, 
both excellent numbers, J/urray’s Magazine ; London Society, 
Belgravia, The Monthly Packet, The Argosy, National Keview, 
Sunday at Home, Leisure Hour, Sun Magazine, Time, Physique, 
St. Nicholas, Harpers Young People, The Boy's Own Paper, 
The Girl’s Own Paper. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


The world is too much with us in the shape of geography 
books. We used to serve the thing up whole like a baronial 
ox, but now have it cut up, to suit our purses and preferences, 
into joints and slices. At times we get it compressed as it 
were into tins—the geographers differing from the purveyors 
of Australian mutton mainly in this, that they give us chiefly 
the bones. But Mr. Henry F. Blanford’s name is enough to 
turn cynicism into curiosity to see how in Am Elementary 
Geography of India, Burma, and Ceylon (London : Macmillan) 
he has succeeded in a difficult task. And on the whole he has 
succeeded well. The most interesting parts of his booklet are 
those which deal with natural conditions—climate, geology, 
fauna and flora. His publishers should have saved him the 
trouble of writing a good many of the drier paragraphs by pre- 
senting the facts directly to the eye in the form of little 
sketch-maps, which would have added little to the bulk of the 
book, and would have immensely enhanced its value. What 
is more useless than a detailed nomenclature of rivers or 
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railways if no map is there? and if map there be, then where 
is the use of the nomenclature? In like manner, maps of the 
administrative, linguistic, and religious divisions, if only two 
inches square, would have lightened Mr. Blanford’s labour and 
his book. In spite of his rare knowledge, he has had to beas 
dry and ‘gritty’ as the merest compiler. And this defectfis 
rendered more obvious by the crowded character of the typo- 
graphy. For those who want a book of ready reference in 
handy form about India, Burma, and Ceylon this Elementary 
Geography will be extremely convenient ; but it is too com- 
pressed to be altogether readable, and yet not tabular enough 
for class-work. Zhe Geography of Europe (London: Mac- 
millan) is a model text-book. 

The Physical and Political School Atlas (London: Mac- 
millan) is a saddening revelation of the variety and extent of 
the geographical knowledge now placed at the disposal of 
every school-boy. Half-an-hour ofthese eighty maps will make 
him near to omniscient and omnipresent. The bottom of the 
ocean as wellas the surface of the land is laid before him as an 
open book. New worlds of physical, political, and commercial 
information are opened of which preceding generations hardly 
got a peep. Geography, in a word, with the aid of Mr. J. G. 
Bartholomew’s maps, becomes as interesting and compendious 
as it is possible to make it on the scale selected here and with 
the knowledge at present available ; and it would be ungrateful 
to dwell upon incidental flaws—as, for instance, the futility of 
trying to give a correct idea of the ‘ Extent of the British Em- 
pire’ on Mercator’s Projection, and the error that may be in- 
stilled into the youthful mind by treating half of Central and 
Southern Russia as ‘highland’ on the strength of the assumed 
fact that the surface is six hundred feet above sea-level. 

The Eton Latin Grammar, by Francis Hay Rawlins and 
William Ralph Inge (London: Murray), both assistant-masters 
at Eton College, is now in its second edition. It is ‘for use in 
the higher forms,’ and is so full, advanced, and complete a work 
as to be rather suitable for reference than for learning by rote. 
The newest productions of home and foreign classical scholar- 
ship have been consulted, and new methods (e.g. the arrange- 
ment of the declension) are followed throughout. Not merely 
are the strictly classical forms given, but there are references to 
archaic terminations, and the ‘ special forms used in comedy as 
well as those in vogue in silver Latin have been introduced.’ 
The rules of syntax are very clearly and minutely explained, 
with some aid from a suitable arrangement of type. In addi- 
tion to the usual appendices, dates, money, measures, and so 
forth, there is one on mathematical figures. 

The Second Greek Exercise-Book (London : Macmillan), by 
the Rev. W. A. Heard, is ‘based on Dr. Rutherford’s First 
Greek Grammar, and should be used in connection with it.’ 
It is evidently the work of a skilled teacher, and is well cal- 
culated to drive the Greek verb in all its luxuriant develop- 
ment into the thick head of the British school-boy. It will be 
observed that the sentences in the last exercises are as simple 
as those in the first. When the object of the work is kept in 
view, this arrangement will commend itself to the practical 
instructor. In Classical Latin Vocabularies for Schools and 
Colleges (London : Nutt), by E. Dawes, M.A., ‘the object is to 
supply the student with a good stock of words.’ Some of the 
words are not very common: alley=angiportus ; demurrer = 
exceptio—(by the way, does not the author know that demurrers 
are abolished ?)—play-bill = /zde//us ; spinning-top=/urbo, and 
a few more; but most are the very things needed. Many lists 
(e.g. that of the minor deities) strike one as useful. Others 
(especially that on agriculture) seem carefully selected. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTION 

John Squire's Secret. C. J. Wills. London: Ward and 
Downey. 3 vols. 

Just Impediment. Richard Pryce. London: Ward and 
Downey. 2 vols. 

Richard de Lacy. C.E. Maurice. London: Wells Gardner. 

The Maid of Honour. The Hon. Lewis Wingfield. London : 
Bentley. 2 vols. 

The Maid of London Bridge. Somerville Gibney. London : 
Jarrold. 

Under Sentence. Mary Cross. London; Ward and Downey. 
2 vols. 
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in Nord-Britannien. J. Mackinnon. Heidelberg: Hoer- 

ning. 80 pf. 

Ohé! La grande vie!!! ‘Gyp. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Prolegomena zur Mythologie als Wissenschaft u. Lexikon der 
Mythensprache. P. W.¥Forchhammer. Kiel : Haeseler. 
5 m. 

Psychologie de Vidiot et de Pimbcile. Avec 12 planches. P. 
Sollier. Paris: Alcan. 5 fr. 

Uranie. C. Flammarion. Ill. Paris : Marpon. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
LUCAS MALET’S ‘THE WAGES OF SIN.’ 3 vo. 


The following are a few EXTRACTS from the FIRST 
REVIEW :—‘ Undoubtedly the greatest work of art this already successful 
author has yet produced.’—Scotsman. 


‘THE WAGES OF SIN.’ LUCAS MALET’S New Novel. 


“It isa work of singular power, strength of intellect, and strength of imagination, 
rich and vigorous in style, and glowing with warm colours. —Scotsman, 


EXTRACTS from the FIRST REVIEW of ‘THE WAGES 
OF SIN.’ 3 vols. :—‘ The character of Colthurst may take its place among the 
finer creations of our literature. It is one of the boldest, most realistic, most 
highly finished, and wholly successful sketches of a great and noble, yet greatly 
erring, human soul that the whole range of our literature contains. ‘lhe char- 
acter of Jenny Parris is of its kind equally powerful, equally realistic. —Scotsman. 

LUCAS MALET’S ‘WAGES OF SIN.’ Now Ready at all 
Libraries. ‘Since ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss” appeared, there has been nothing 
more powerful in fiction than ** The Wages of Sin. Scotsman, 


LUCAS MALET’S NEW NOVEL is Now Ready. ‘Lucas 
Malet’s rank among our greater novelists will probably be fixed by this book.’ 
—Scotsman. 


CRITICISMS on GEN. BOOTH’S Social SCHEME 


FROM THREE DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 
1. GENERAL BOOTH’S ‘SUBMERGED TENTH’; or, 


The Wrong Way to do the Right Thing. By the Rev. Canon Pui.ip 
DwYER. Is. [| 7Ais Day. 


2. AN EXAMINATION OF GENERAL BOOTH’S SOCIAL 
SCHEME. By C. S. Locn, Secretary of the Charity ee ee 
1S. [Second Edition. 

3. IN DARKEST ENGLAND. ON THE WRONG TRACK. 


By BERNARD BosanQuet, M.A. Oxon., of the Ethical Society. 1s. 
[Ne xt ti ce aR 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


INTRODUCTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 


1. PETROLOGY. By F. H. Hatcn, Ph.D., F.G.S., of the Geolog, 
Survey. With 43 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (7Ais Day. 
2. BOTANY. By Epw. AVELING, D.Sc., Fellow of University 
Coll., Lond. With 271 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. [ZArs Day. 
3. PHONETICS. By Laura SoAMgEs. With a Preface by 
DorOTHEA BEALE. 6s. (Shortly. 
4. POLITICAL ECONOMY. by R. T. ELy, Prof. of Polit. 
Econ. at Johns Hopkins Univ. \ln Prep. 


5. ETHICS. By Prof. Gizycki and Dr. STANTON Coit. 4s. 6d. 


[Next Week. 


DR. PFLEIDERER’S VERY IMPORTANT WORK. 


THEOLOGY IN GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN 
SINCE 1825, DEVELOPMENT OF. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
‘A highly interesting work. Dr. Pfleiderer is eminently qualified for the task ; an 
riginal writer and investigator, he has also the advantage of a wide acquaintance 
with all that has been done by others in the same region.’—Westminster Keview. 
‘Of immense value to students of philosophy and theology. Its statements are 
fair, and its criticisms keen. What we admire most about it 1s the author s dexterity 
in extracting the essence of a book or a philosophy, and expressing it in a sentence 
or two with perfect lucidity of style.’ —Glasgow Herald. 
‘ * This Work forms the Fourth Volume of SONNENSCHEIN S LIBRARY 
of PHILOSOPHY, for which it has been specially written. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LONDON. 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES. 


Just published, in 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


LANDSEER 


AND ANIMAL PAINTING IN 
ENGLAND. 
By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 


Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures by Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A., 
BRITON RIVIERE, R.A., and other Animal Painters, with Practical 
Hints for Drawing and Painting Animals by STEPHEN T. Dapp. 





ALSO RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
ANIMAL PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. 


Simple Studies in Colours drawn from Nature by STEPHEN T. 
Dapp and E, B. STANLEY MONTEFIORE. With Practical 
Directions. 4to, cloth, 4s. 


FLOWER PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. 


Studies from Nature, executed in a Bold and Simple Style. With 
full Instructions by ErHEL NISBET. 4to, cloth, 4s. 


BRITISH LANDSCAPE AND COAST 
SCENERY.  Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and 
many Illustrations after J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with full In- 
structions. By EDWARD DUNCAN, R.W.S.  4to, cloth, 5s. 


MARINE PAINTING. Facsimiles of Original 


Paintings, anda number of Reproductions of Works by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. With Practical Instructions. By EDWARD 
DuNCAN, R.W.S. 4to, cloth, 5s. 

*.* Detailed List of the Series sent post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 40 and 50 Old Bailey. 


Mr. MURRAY’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


WORKS. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, as Secretary for Ireland, 1812-18, and 
Secretary of State, 1822-27. Published by his Trustees, VIs- 
COUNT HARDINGE and THE Ricut Hon, ARTHUR WELLESLEY 
PEEL, Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER, M.P. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 


A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS: Memoir and Cor- 
respondence of the late JOHN MURRAY, with an Account of 
the Origin and Progress of the House, 1768-1843. By SAMUEL 
SMILES, LL.D. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 


JENNY LIND, THE ARTIST. A Memoir of her Early 
Art-Life and Dramatic Career, 1820-1851. From Original Docu- 
ments, Letters, Diaries, etc., in the possession of or collected by 
Mr. GOLDSCHMIDT. By Canon ScotT HOLLAND and W. S. 
RocKstRO. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE BARONETAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN: A History, 
a Criticism, and a Vindication. Including all ascertained facts 
as to the foundation of the Order, with curious particulars as to 
the varied fortunes of certain titles and their holders, and thoughts 
on the degeneracy of the Order. By ROBERT DENNIS. Crown 
8vo. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF SIDNEY GILCHRIST 
THOMAS, Inventor of the Basic Process of Steel-Making. 
Edited by R. W. Burnig, Barrister-at-Law. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 4 

LONDON : PAST AND PRESENT;; Its History, Associa- 
tions, and Traditions. By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
Based on CUNNINGHAM’s HANDBOOK. Library Edition, on 
Laid Paper. 3vols. Medium 8vo. £3, 3s. [Ready. 


A PLEA FOR LIBERTY: An Argument against Socialism 
and Socialistic Legislation. With an INTRODUCTION by Mr. 
HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays by VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited 

maby THomas Mackay, Author ot ‘The English Poor.’ Second 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. [Acady. 


THE LIVES OF TWELVE GOOD MEN. by J. W. 
BurGoN, B.D., late Dean of Chichester; sometime Fellow of 
Oriel College. New Edition. With Portraits of the Author and 
of the Twelve. One volume. 8vo. 


Richard Greswell. 

Henry Octavius Coxe. 
Henry Longueville Mansel. 
William Jacobson. 

Charles Page Eden. | 
Charles Longuet Higgins. 


& Martin Joseph Routh. 

BHugh James Rose. 
Charles Marriott. 
Edward Hawkins. 
Samuel Wilberforce. 
Richard Lynch Cotton. 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES ; including the Laws, INstiruTIONS, DomEsTICc USAGEs, 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, Music, THE DRAMA, etc. Edited by 
Wan. SMITH, LL.D., W. WayTE, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, 
M.A. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Vol. 1. (to be 
completed In 2 vols.), medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. each. [ Ready. 


A RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR AND ARMENIA. 
With Sketches of the CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS 0} 
rHE MUSSULMAN AND CHRISTIAN INHABITANTS. By H. C. 
BARKLEY, Author of ‘ Between the Danube and the Black Sea,’ 
etc. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY; Being Academical 
Addresses. By,the late Professor DOLLINGER, D.D. Translated 
by MARGARET WARRE. With Portrait. Svo. 14s. [ Ready. 


ELECTRICITY; the Science of the 19th Century. A Sketch 
for General Readers. By E. M. CAILLARD. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. A New Novel. By Mrs. Woobs, 
Author of ‘ A Village Tragedy.’ Now appearing in ‘ MURRAY’ 
MAGAZINE,’ 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES 
OF ARCHITECTURE. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With a special account of the recent progress of Architecture in 
America. By RoBERT KEkR, Professor of Architecture at King’s 
College, London. With 4oo Illustrations. 2vols. Medium $vo. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF INDIAN AND EASTERN 
ARCHITECTURE. New £aition. With 400 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albermarle Street. 
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READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


In Three Volumes, Crown 8vo. 


GE OO RG E 


A Story in Drab and Scarlet. 


By the Author of ‘Our Own Pompeii.’ 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 
THE 


=) ta 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FEBRUARY. 

Russian Finance: The Rating of the Peasantry. By E. B. Lanin. 

Public Life and Private Morals. By M. 

An Island Deer-Forest. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 

The Road to Social Peace. By David F. Schloss. 

The Farms and Trotting-Horses of Kentucky. By the Duke of Marlborough. 

The Celt in English Art. By Grant Allen. 

Decorative Electric Lighting. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. 

Critics ‘Over the Coals.’ By William Archer. 

The Soul of Man under Socialism. By Oscar Wilde. 

Correspondence :—Nonconformists and Unionism. By the Rev. Newman Hall. 

One of Our Conquerors. Chaps. XX.-XXII. By George Meredith. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LimMIrep. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


FROM 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 


W. T. STEAD. 

THOMAS KEITH. 
SARASATE. 

LorpD WOLSELEY. 

W. G. GRACE. 

Mr. JusTicE HAWKINS. 
James M‘NEILL WHISTLER. Str G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sir F. LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HARCOURT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 


OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS BOOKS 
withdrawn from Library, and now cffered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
contains upwards of 2000 Works in Travet, History, BioGrapuy, THEOLOGY, 
Poetry, etc.; Ruskin’s and Arper’s Pusiications, Books on ANGLING, SporT, 
and ORNITHOLOGY, Bound Volumes of MAGAZINES, and over 1200 RECENT 
Novers. Adso @# New Library List of the most recent Books in Circulation, with 
Terms of Membership and other particulars, Gratis and Post Free to any Address. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CAsTLe STREET, EDINBURGH. 





A. J. BALFouR. 

C. S. PARNELL. 
Lewis Morris. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 
C. H. SPURGEON. 
AucGustus HARRIS. 











THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 





‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 
[NDIA CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTb.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 








MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 


MADRAS, : . -_ | BATAVIA, Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . y - | BRISBANE, . ‘ + 
RANGOON, . : i | ROCKHAMPTON, . S 
KURRACHEE, ‘ ge | ZANZIBAR, . R ae 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





CURATIVE MAGNETISM. _ 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


7 B ELTS, 


a  icalainsiiaeintaned 


ae _—— _ (ars, 
e™ A NStETS, 


eae P4 DS, Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 

LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6¢4 October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 





TODD & CO., W/ Beart es, CROSSES 


FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 


MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 
Coal and Coke Merchants, 
37 LOTHIAN ROAD. 





WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. 


Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, ; . 21s 6d. 
Brownieside and Stepends, . . ° F ° ° - 21s. 
Benhar and Wallsend (Alloa), . ° . ‘ 6 ° + 208. 
Ferniegare and Stanrig, ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; . 18s. 6d. 
Shawfield and Virtuewell, . : . 178. 6d. 
Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kiltongne, ; 16s. 6d 
Riddled Small Coal (17s. 6d.); Haywood, . F : ; . 16s. 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, ° . éd 


Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . ‘ ; : : . 
N.B.—The above are CasH Prices, and include all Charges for Cartage and 
Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of 
delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 
Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 
Disrrict Orrices— 
STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W. Circus Piace, P.O. 
NEWINGTON.—49 NEWINGTON Roap. 
MORNINGSIDE—102 MorninGsivE Roan, T.O. 
HAYMARKET—18 HAyMARKET TERRACE. 
GRANGE—31 MarcumonrT Roan, T.O. 


ad September 18 0 Telephone No. 227. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 


Published simultaneously in 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








Literature, Science, Art, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 


E NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 


Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Davip HANNAY. 

W. E. HENLEY. 

WALTER WHYTE. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 
EpmunNp GossE. 

J. MacLaren CosBBan. 
Sheriff CAMPION. 

HuGu HALiBuRTON. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. 
Horace HurTcuHinson. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPupRsON. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 

Eustace BALFour. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. 


Etc. Etc. 


Wm. ARCHER. 

Dr. FELKIN. 

W. B. YEATs. 

H. O. ARNOLD ForRSTER. 
Professor LEw1s CAMPBELL. 
J. M. Barrie. 

Francis WatTr. 

Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 
RupDyARD KIPLING. 

S. STEPNIAK. 

T. W. RussE.t, M.P. 

May KENDALL. 

GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
ANDREW LANG. 

James Payn. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

H. S. C. EvERARD. 

Sir HER#ERT MAXWELL, M.P. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 


R. L. STEVENSON. 

A. J. BALFour. 

JoserpH CHAMBERLAIN. 

Lord RosEBERY. 

Lewis Morris. 

THoMaAS Keitu. 

Sir GEorGE Otto TREVELYAN. 
Henry Du Pr& LaBoucHErRE. 
J. A. Froupe. 

Watt WHITMAN. 

Josern Lister. 

H. M. STANLEY. 

H. Riper HAGGARD. 

Tom Morris. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

M. CHarcor. 

The DuKE oF ARGYLL. 
Henry IRVING. 

CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 

W. G. GRACE. 

Pore LEo x11 

FortTuNE bu BoisGoBEY. 
ANDREW LANG. 

Rupo.peu VIRCHOW. 


Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
Le Brav’ GENERAL. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 
SARASATE. 

A. G. EIFret. 

W. T. STEAD. 


General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. 


GEORGE R. Sims. 

AuGustus Harris. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. 

ARTHUR W. PINERO. 

General Lorp WotsELEy, V.C. 


which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 


Sir J. E. Mivvais. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 

Emice Zota. 

The Lorp Cuigr- Justice. 
Sir CHarLes HA.te. 
Cardinal NEwMAN. 

* Gye.’ 

Sir James HANNEN. 

A. C. SwInBURNE. 

W. E. GLApsTONE. 
Cardinal MANNING. 

Count Von MoLrKeE. 

Dr. MARTINEAU. 

Mr. Justice HAwKINS. 
Joun Mor.ey. 

AUGUSTE Ropin. 

Sir JoserH EpGar Borum. 
A. & BI 

Sir Wa. V. Harcourt. 
W. S. GiLeert. 

C. H. SpurRGEON. 
CHARLES KE&ENE. 

Bishop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. Howe ts. 

The Lorp JusticE-GENERAL 
GEORGE LEwis. 

WitiiaM BLAck. 
‘GENERAL’ Boornu. 

Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
MarK TWAIN. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 
Citizen ANDkEW CARNEGIE. 
SALVINI. 

M. Guy pE MAUPASSANT. 
Sir HersertT S. OAKELEY. 
G. J. GoscHEN. 

Lorp TENNYSON. 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 

3road Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 
also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


Notice To LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 


Saturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 
OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


A AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected {rom the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 











THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, mt 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 





BSZPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 


MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET—F/R87 FLOOR. 








_ Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


7FAROLA 


ay */ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
= FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


/EBBS’ 

















~ Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Seedsinen 





Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
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WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 

















JOHN DREW, Belford i ei Works, 


BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 





MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

IS THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK e ‘Tuas ane Ge 
ren S00PE, SAUCES, HARE 2 THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 


DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHINC. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue lnk, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


Signature, thus :- 


Cea eerie 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 














The FIRST Manufactured IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. Has maintained for 35 years a World- 
Wide Reputation for UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED WITH MILK, it furnishes a food at once agreeable See our NEW RECIPES on the PACKETS for PUDDINCS, 
to the taste and easily digested, possessing the heat-producing CUSTARDS, FRITTERS, PIE-CRUSTS, CAKES, SPONCES, etc. 
and tissue-forming elements both so essential for the nourish- Also a useful THICKENING for SOUPS, SAUCES, CRAVIES, 
ment of the Young. etc. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


——— GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
MAL PLA AGN International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 
P NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


RANKIN'S 
CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 























CAUTION—/"ferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please On 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ di 
Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 


WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 
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